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Tomorrow: Pau- 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Politics and business ... . | 
The 1939 outlook .... 
business in important lines. | 





NTEREST the business outlook will 
quickly supplant interest in the political 
outlook after the Nov. 8 votes are counted. 
Neither repeal of the New Deal, nor its 


drastic modification, can come from Congress 


in 


so long as existing laws are entrenched back 

of a Presidential veto power. 
Most important is the 

is to happen to business under laws and con- 


question: what 
ditions as they now exist? 

The answer, representing a composite of 
their best judgment, is given each year by the 
Government's principal economists. 

Restrained optimism marks this year's 
forecast. What follows is a breakdown of 
this officially recorded diagnosis. 

Industrial activity will be substantially 
higher in 1939 than in 1938. Activity will not 
average as high in 1939 as in 1937. Where 
1938 is averaging less than 85 per cent of the 
1923-25, next year should average above 100 
per cent, 

Automobiles, building, steel, textiles and 
miscellaneous goods will show the greatest 
improvement. Spending of borrowed money 
by the Federal Government will importantly 
influence that improvement. 

Production of heavy goods, such as ma- 
chinery and industrial plant, will lag. In- 
vestment problems facing utilities, railroads 
and industrial corporations account for this. 

Some rise is to be expected in prices of 
goods at wholesale. A prospective advance 
in some raw material prices will partially be 
offset by a moderate decline in prices of some 
industrial products. Any weakness in prices 
of individual commodities may s/ow’, but will 
not stop, recovery. 

Cash income of farmers is due to rise above 
the expected $7,750,000,000 of 1938 income. 

No help can be expected to come to Ameri- 
can business from foreign trade. 


“a 

Prospects for individual industries are out- 
lined in some detail. 

Automobiles. A gain of 25 per cent over 
the low production of 1938 will be favorable. 
Lack of consumer purchasing power and 
large percentage of low-age cars will keep 
sales from reaching the 1937 level. 

Home Building. Building 
turning attention to medium and lower priced 
houses with results that suggest a continued 


construction during 


interests are 


pick-up in residential 
1939. Public construction will rise. 

Steel. Inventories are low and demand will 
press production levels substantially above 
1938. 
many companies, whose break-even point is 
under fifty per cent of capacity. 

Textiles. Recovery in the months ahead 
will be less rapid than in recent months. 
in cotton 


those of This suggests a profit for 


Absence of speculative increase 
prices will curb speculation in this industry. 
Capital Goods. Uncertainty utility 
financing will hamper broad plant expansion | 
in that industry during much of 1939. Low | 
railroad earnings complicate and narrow re- 
Industrial plant expansions will 


in 


equipment. 
wait higher industrial activity. 

Miscellaneous. Better demand is in sight 
for electrical appliances and radios among 
other things. 


consumers in 1936 and 1937 are well liquidated. 


Installment credits built up by 


opening the way to new installment buying. 
. * * 

This official outlook analysis is geared low. 

A step-up in national defense expenditures 
(is discounted. So, too, is stimulus from any 
1tility-government truce or Government aid 
© railroads. No consideration is given the 
atest ideas for reviving home construction. 

Basic facts rather than sentiment or con- 
jecture are given by Government economists 
as the basis for their appraisal. 


. * > 
Post-election maneuvers are to involve 
drives for little, if any, new legislation 


startling to business men. 

Ahead is a period of New Deal consélida- 
tion and defense prior to 1940 and its struggle 
for party and national control. 
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ALANCE of legislative power is shown by 
the record to be shifting toward a new 
group in Congress. 

This group can be labelled with the term 
“Independent Democrat” in contrast with an- 
other group labelled with the term “New Deal 
Democrat”. The 
support for the White House on major legisla- 


latter designation suggests 
tive is 

A steady increase has occurred in the mem- 
bership of the “Independent Democrat” group, 
both in the Senate and the House. 

The of that 
disclosed by the pictogram above. 

This record shows four Senators and fourteen 
within the ‘“inde- 
the 
The number rose to 16 Sena- 


ves, 


record increase is graphically 


Representatives averaged 
pendent” classification during 
Third Congress. 
tors and 66 Representatives in the Seventy- 
Fourth Congress. It rose further to 22 Senators 
and 100 Representatives in the Seventy-Fifth 
Congress. 

Part of this shift is accounted for by changes 
in membership and part by a change of posi- 
tion on the part of sitting members. 


VALUATING ELECTION RESULTS 

It is against this changing record that the re- 
sults of the Noy. 8 Congressional elections may 
be read. The record shows that the viewpoint 
of Congress is to be gauged not alone by total 
numbers of Democrats set against total num- 
bers of Republicans. 

This viewpoint, instead, can be measured only 
by cutting across party lines. 

Thus in the Seventy-fifth Congress an appli- 
cation of the measuring rod showed 53 Demo- 


999 


cratic Senators and 233 Democratic Representa- 
tives whose viewpoint coincided with that of 
the White House. The viewpoint of 22 Demo- 
cratic Senators and 100 Democratic Represent- 
atives, on an average, did not coincide with 
that viewpoint. 

Forty-nine votes in the Senate and 218 votes 
in the House constitute a majority. 

This means that a shift in viewpoint of five 
Senators and of sixteen Representatives in the 
new Congress—whether due to changed per- 
sonal opinions or to decisions of the voters— 
could produce a change in complexion of Con- 
gress, provided the opposition to the Admin- 
istration could solidify its strength. 

Tacit announcement by President Roosevelt 
that the bulk of the New Deal, as he conceives 
it, is now written into law, with few new ex- 
periments to come, coincides with the lat + 
change occurring in Congress. The Presiden- 
tial veto power exists as a weapon of defense of 


; 


| 


+ 


Seventy- | 


the New 
gressional 


viewpoint that might 


The Independent Democrat” as a New 
In Changing the Voting Attitude of Congress 


Deal in the event of a shift of Con- 
threaten 
emasculation of experiments now under way. 


HOW CONGRESS CHANGED 


The story of what has happened in Congress 
is told in the votes on major issues in each of 


the sessions since 1933. 


The Seventy-third Congress was chosen in 


November, 1932. 


1934, as a test of its viewpoint, voted on the 
major issues of devaluing the dollar, of creating 
Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Se- | 
That Con- | 


reciprocal 


the Agricultural Adjustment 


Exchange Commission. 
the 


curities & 


gress, also, voted on issue of 


trade agreements, 


Four Senators and fourteen members of the 
of the 
aisle, could be classed as ‘Independent Demo- 


House, sitting on the Democratic 


crats” opposing the White House on these is- 


sues, 


ators and 296 Representatives who, on the av- 
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How “Free” is Free Speech? 

A Problem in Yankee Trading . 
|| A Billion Dollars for Health 
| In the Wake of the Elections 
| 


Newsqvams 
| 


Pro and Con of National Issues 
Newslines Around the World 
Boundaries for Wage-Hour Law 
New Basis for Dividing Incomes 
A Study in Self-Regulation 





Also In This Issue 


Question of the Week: 
ls Domestic “Dumping” 


side 


That Congress, in 1933 and 


At the same time there were 56 Sen- 
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im new Agricultural Adjustment Act, a new Na- 
14 } tional Labor Standards Act to fix minimum 
15 | wages and maximum hours, a utility issue in 


A Practicable Plan? .... 


Story of American Efficiency: 


The Motion Picture 
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A Warning to the World 
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+ erage, went along with the New Deal. 


the votes of Democratic Senators and 


sentatives. 
Issues in the sessions of 1935 and 
farm 


cluded creation of a new 


proval of the “death sentence” clause 


on undistributed corporation earnings. 


crats.” 


As a result of this shift the New Deal Demo- 
cratic strength fell to 53 votes in the Senate 
and 256 votes in the House, in spite of the sharp 


decline in the number of Republican members. 


ALIGNMENT IN LAST CONGRESS 


The Seventy-fifth Congress, elected in 1926 


Page } and serving in 1937 and 1938, showed another 
2 | sharp decline in the number of 
ee members. Sixteen Senators and 88 Represent- 
ee atives made up this normal opposition strength, 
5 But here again the voting record revealed a 
6 | further shift in the majority party. 


9 || 


the vote on the Gilbertsville Dam in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and a vote on the question of sit- 


down strikes. 


When the votes on these issues were tabu- 
lated and analyzed discovery was made that an 


average of 22 Senators and 
among 
“Democrats,” 
White House position. 


tives, those generally 


ever, was enhanced by the fact that some of 
the remaining Republicans supported the White 
House position, except on the one issue of gov- 


ernmental reorganization. 


| | the Republican membership. 








Factor 


Repub- | 
licans had 35 Senators and 117 Representatives. 

Next came the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

In this Congress the Republican strength fell 
But | 
at the same time a definite shift was noted in 
Repre- 


to 25 Senators and 102 Representatives. 


1926 in- 


program, 


Utility Holding Company Act, creation of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and the Bitumi- | 
nous Coal Act, as well as approval of the surtax 


When the votes were tabulated and analyzed 
the fact was disclosed that 16 Democratic Sena- 
tors, on an average, were voting against the 
White House and 66 Representatives were do- 
ing the same to classify as “Independent Demo- 


tepublican 


Issues this time included the President’s plan 
to reorganize the Federal Government, a whole 


100 Representa- 
classified 
had voted in opposition to the 


Strength of the Executive in Congress, how- 


This year’s Congressional elections are im- 
portant for the effect they have on the trend 
of recent years toward a division in Democratic 
ranks as well as for the effect on the size of 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





A test of ballots . . . Teamwork 
for recovery and employment . , . 
Conflict on some questions. .. 


ws of political campaigning come to 
an end and another beginning is at hand, 
ap- The voters again are called upon to render 
the judgment on the New Deal. President Roose- 
the record and 
policies of his Administration. Republican 
spokesmen also remain militant to the last, 

Whatever the dispute about the significance 
of the results on Nov. 8, party leaders de- 
clare the campaign was but a forerunner of a 
Their 


planning turns from oratory to legislation. 


MORE PEACE IN INDUSTRY 
Amidst the words of political war, more 
words of peace between Government and in- 
labor are heard. Employment 
Markets perk up further. 
The railroads, acceding to an appeal from 


velt aggressively defends 


more important one to come in 1940, 


dustry and 
picks up. 


the President, drop the plan to reduce wages 
The possibility of a 
strike soon tying up the transportation system 


by fifteen per cent. 


thus is averted. 

Purchasing power of almost one million 
railroad workers is sustained. But the need 
of rehabilitating the financial structure of 
many railroads is emphasized. The Govern- 
ment is expected to help. 

More privately-owned utilities pledge to the 
Government an extension of power facilities. 
Financing of the extensions may be a prob- 
If so, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation stands ready to 
help. 

“The successful outcome of those negotia- 
tions,” says C. E. Groesbeck, of Electric Bond 
and Share, “should point the way to working 
out a satisfactory understanding with Gov- 
ernment on other problems in the utility in- 
dustry.” 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
also uses “the good old round table,” in the 
phrase of Chairman Douglas, to devise new 
reforms affecting the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Officers of the Exchange and the 
SEC agree on regulations intended to give 
more protection to investors’ money and in- 
vestments. 

As between industry and labor, President 
Knudsen, of General Motors, reports “a great 
improvement in our labor relations.” His 


lem in some sections. 


as 


| [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MARTIAN INSPIRATION 
Despite investigation by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission of the radio broadcast of 
the play which depicted an attack on the United 
States by the Men of Mars, Senator Herring of 
Iowa has announced that he will press at the 
next session of Congress for stricter Government 
controls over radio to avoid such incidents in 
the future. 
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Weresqraic « 


“FREE SPEECH’: 
IS CURB NEEDED? 





Is censorship coming? Experience 
at home and abroad. Presidential 
annoyance. 





OVERNMENTS everywhere are found to be 

growing more directly interested in the use 

of radio, newspapers and other mediums for in- 
fluencing public opinion. 

This interest was only heightened by the exper- 
jience that grew out of the broadcast of H. G. 
Wells’ imaginative play “War of the Worlds.” 
Panic that seized individuals all over the nation, 
as they visioned monsters from Mars let loose in 
New Jersey, was accepted as symptomatic of the 
new power to create mass hysteria. 

In Germany and Italy and Russia and Japan, 
control of newspapers and radio and moving pic- 
tures was a first step in the reorganization of 
government. 

Now a question is rising whether the demoe- 
racies of the world will to be able to weather the 
conflicts and antagonisms and controversies that 
appear to accompany unrestrained expression 
through mediums that reach the masses. 

President Roosevelt has frequently criticized 
newspapers for what he has termed misrepre- 
sentation of his views. On Nov. 4 he severely 
criticized a New York newspaper on the ground 
that it had distorted a Presidential remark made 
at a conference with newspaper men. 

On Oct. 26, in a radio address, Mr. Roosevelt 
Said: 

“Free discussion is most greatly useful when it 
is restrained and relates to facts. It is not useful 
to suggest that the American Government and 
its policies, its practices and its servants are cor- 
rupt. To do so is, of necessity, an attack on the 
American system of government itself.” 

In the United States, however, no censorship 
of expression on the part of the Government now 
is practiced. Newspapers are protected by con- 
stitutional guarantees and Congress has specific- 
ally denied censorship power over radio to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


Radio Censorship 
In Great Britain 


The record in democracies abroad is not so 
clear. 

In Great Britain, where the principles of free- 
dom of expression were established after long 
struggle, the Government recently refused to per- 
mit the broadcast within the British Isles of an 
address by Winston Churchill, addressed to the 
United States. 

The British Government likewise barred the 
showing of a newsreel film showing how the Ger- 
man government had gauged public sentiment 
in Great Britain as a means of discovering 
whether the British really could be expected to 
go to war. 

English newspapermen long have known the 
meaning of voluntary censorship, applied by the 
Government simply through suggestions to the 
editor. This type of censorship is described as 
highly effective and it is brought into play when- 
ever the Government faces a delicate interna- 
tional problem. 

The most open expression of this new attitude, 
however, came during debate in Parliament over 
the Czechoslovakian settlement when a member 
criticized the Prime Minister. To this criticism, 
Neville Chamberlain. the Prime Minister, replied: 

“It is not one of the characteristics of totali- 
tarian states, at least, that they are accustomed 
to foul their own nests.” 


Strong Control 
Under Dictators 


Totalitarian states from their beginning stifled 
criticism and controlled means of expression. In 
both Great Britain and France the Governments 
are found to be chafing under criticism in the 
midst of dealing with modern problems. A meas- 
ure of consorship already is applied there. 

The demonstration of the power of radio, as 
well as of newspapers, to sway popular emotions 
and to excite the public in the present jittery 
world, is raising important questions concerning 
the possibility of moves to bring about some regu- 
lation of expression within the United States. 
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Economic Fundamentals—Freedom For Boom— 


Tax Exemptions —Falling Pound—Talk 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee plans tenta- 
tively to begin its investigation 
with testimony by Government 
experts about the fundamentals 
of what they call the “concentra- 
tion of economic power prob- 
lem.” After such _ testimony, 
starting probably on Nov. 14, the 
committee will begin studying 
individual industries. The glass 
industry, and the patent situa- 
tion therein, probably will be 
taken up among the first. 


x* «re 


The Federal Reserve Board, au- 
thor of the idea of hitting the 
1937 business boom on the head, 
is about convinced that it should 
let any new boom develop much 
more fully before acting next 
time. The degree of reemploy- 
ment of men and machinery and 
money will be used as criterions 
for judging whether or not to try 
out boom controls. 


x~ert 


Despite a lukewarm attitude at 
the White House, the idea of al- 
lowing tax exemptions for in- 
come derived from new produc- 
tive investments is not dead 
within the Administration. Sug- 
gestions will be made for the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to explore the possibili- 


ties fully. 
xk * 


A decision has been reached that 
if the British pound is permitted 
to break below $4.50, the United 


of ‘40 





States will take steps to offset 
the trade advantages that would 
accrue to Great Britain through 
a further depreciated currency. 
The decline in the value of the 
pound that already has occurrec 
will narrow some of the conces- 
sions given by the British in the 
forthcoming trade agreement. 


. es & 


Some influential one-time New 
Deal officials are lining up pri- 
vately behind Paul V. McNutt, 
Governor General of the Phil- 
ippines, for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 1940. In- 
dianians hear that the Governor 
General will retire from office 
early in 1939 to continue “build- 
ing his fences” at home in prep- 
aration for the nomination con- 


test. 
x** * 


The National Defense Power 
Commission had expected more 
public gratification over the an- 
nouncement that privately-owned 
utilities would add one million 
kilowatts more to the nation’s 
power plant than was expressed. 
An attempt was made to “dress 
up” the announcement as of spe- 
cial importance, despite utility 
assertions that the expansion was 
“on the cards” anyway. 


x** * 


Higher politics, looking to 1940, 
is credited by insiders with fig- 
uring prominently in the shake- 
up in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that turned the AAA into a 


Sd 





mere bureau under the direct 
control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The AAA with its vast 
organization was rapidly estab- 
lishing an independent status be- 
fore a sweeping reorganization 
was ordered by Secretary Wal- 


lace. 
ie a 


Word coming through diplo- 
matic channels has it that France 
is about to set up the same con- 
trols over industry and tnance 
now exercised in the totalitarian 
naticns. but will avoid giving up 
the outward democratie form of 
government for reasons of wotid 


politics. 
kk 


Instructions to Government ex- 
perts aiding the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee are 
to “simplify and abbreviate your 
material, so the public will get 
the meaning.” It is felt that some 
topics due for presentation in the 
hearings could be covered by one 
method in ten minutes, while an- 
other method would require ten 
weeks. 
“es os 


The Social Security Board has 
been wrestling unsuccessfully 
for weeks to prepare a popular 
defense of the system of building 
of old age reserves that now 
help finance the operations of the 
Federal Government. The Board 
is receiving thousands of letters 
asking why these reserves are 
used to pay current bills of the 
Government while old age annui- 





ties are not being paid as yet to 
persons over 65 years of age. 


x* * * 


Adininistration officials who crit- 
icize the form of foreign govern- 
ments in the future can expect 
more protests in Congress than 
in the past. Legislators return- 
ing from abroad report amaze- 
ment at the hostility toward this 
country provoked in totalitarian 
states by speeches made this 
year. Quiescent at the time of 
the speeches, these legislators 
now say American officials 
should “mind their own busi- 
ness.” 
x ere 


WPA officials are coming to ex- 
pect a definite legislative restric- 
tion against “politics in relief” 
as a result of the attitude being 
taken by the Senate Campaign 
Funds Investigating Committee. 
They insist there is slight justifi- 
cation for the great majority of 
charges made against WPA in 
the campaign, and plan to be 
ready to present their case ac- 
cordingly when Congress brings 
up the question. 


x * * 


More zealous New Dealers are 
complaining that the social life 
of Washington is dulling the in- 
terest of many of their col- 
leagues in continued reform. 
One-time New Deal zealots now 
are telling friends that they find 
it difficult to keep excited about 
social reform problems. 
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ADVICE FROM OUR “FIRST VOTER” . . . LESSONS 
IN JOURNALISM... WAGES, HOUSING AND BUDGETS 


ETHODICALLY the switchboard operators + 
“"" at the temporary White House offices at 
Hyde Park flicked telephone plugs in and out. 


Hundreds of miles away, thousands of miles 
away, State and national politicians hung over 
their mouthpieces hoping they could give the 
President the benefit of their wisdom, that when 
he spoke “as one voter to another” the vision of 
the Democratic emblem on the ballot would be 
foremost in the mind of the nation-wide radio 


audience. 


Secluded in his cubby-like study, the Presi- 
dent was little disturbed by the flood of calls. 
Few managed to break into his speech-making 
task. To review and defend the democratic tra- 
dition, to cajole the body politic’s support of 
“liberal and forward looking” candidates in the 
elections this week, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
dug deep into his experience for his very choic- 
est words which would still pack the punch of 
those delivered in one syllable. (Full text of ad- 


dress on Page 13) 


It was over the matter of a clipped phrase that 
the President took time out from his speech- 
making to castigate severely the New York 


Herald-Tribune. 


At his press conference 

Washington, 
leaving for Hyde Park, 
the President was asked, 
“Mr, President, have you 
any comment on the poll taken by the Republi- 
can State Committee in Connecticut which 
shows 85 per cent of the voters answering ‘No’ 
to the question ‘Are you better off today than 
you were two years ago?’” The answer: “So 


An Appeal in 
For Accuracy 
In the Press 


what, considering the source?” 


The thing for which the President criticized 
the newspaper was the use of the “So what,” 
in an editorial which failed to mention the rest 
of the sentence, “considering the source.” 

Relying upon the stenographic notes taken 
at the conference (quoted above), the President 
described such mutilation of sentences as delib- 
erate misrepresentation, taking occasion to point 
out that public confidence in a newspaper wanes 
when misstatements of facts are permitted. 

An earlier clipped phrase at the satne press 
conference raised no such issue. 
for comment on Representative Dies’ assertion 
that the Chief Executive had refused to cooper- 
investigating un- 


ate with the committee 


When asked 


Harris & Ewing 
BARGAINS IN CULTURE 
President Roosevelt shown signing a proclama- 
tion approving modification of postal schedules 
to reduce for a trial period the rates on books 
which carry no advertising matter. Effective 
Nov. 1 to June 30, 1939, the reduction was made 
in an effort to stimulate education through 
reading. 





before 





Americanism, the President had replied: Ho 
hum. 

About other matters, of national affairs, the 
President, in his week’s dual role as Chief Exec- 
utive and Chief of the Democratic Party, was 
more expansive. 

In scholarly fashion he traced the efforts of 
the Administration in the housing field, indi- 
cated that the next step would come through a 
program to utilize small investors’ savings in 
promoting low-cost residential developments. 
Behind closed doors he continued his budgetary 
explorations with fiscal aides; farm program- 
ming with Federal officials; and his study of 
labor problems as applied to the Wagner Act, 
with his three-man NLRB; of, railroad rehabili- 
tation through legislation instead of wage cuts, 
with spokesmen for railroad labor and manage- 
ment; of new international headlines, pertinent 
and impertinent, with his diplomatic aides, and 
of assorted problems all coincident with the 
social and econognic patterns the Administration 
has cut for the nation. 


In business-like manner did he put pen to 
paper in establishing an inter-departmental com- 
mittee on printing and processing within the 
Government to promote efficiency and economi- 
cal utilization of printing. With batteries of 
official Government presses, running day and 
night, printing every conceivable type of read- 
ing matter, and millions of dollars spent an- 
nually in the job of informing the nation of 
what its Government is doing, from butterfly 
collecting in South America to analytical prob- 
lems in Federal finance, the President would like 
to have the various departments put, their heads 
together and see if they can’t chip off some of 
the weighty expense account. 


: a In patriarchal fashion 
A News “Scoop” did the President receive 
By President's news of a forthcoming 
“blessed event.” “Scoop- 
Daughter ing” the nation’s am 
gossip columnists, the President's daughter, 
Mrs. John Boettiger, announced in her weekly 
“homemaker’s” column in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer that she was expecting another 
child in the spring. Her husband, John Boetti- 
ger, is publisher of the newspaper. 

With the practiced eye of a “gentleman 
farmer” did the President look at the “well- 
bred” apple handed him by “Evie” Robert, wife 
of Democratic National Committee Treasurer 
Lawrence “Chip” Robert, on her first appearance 
at the White House during a regular Presiden- 
tial press conference as writer of a daily coi- 
umn for the Washington Times. 

Carefully wrapped by his political advisers, 
rosy red apples of endorsement were shipped 
formally by the President, in the wind-up week 
of the election campaign, to Sheridan Downey, 
California Senatorial nominee; informally to 
Governor Earle, Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator, and extremely infor- 
mally, through Postmaster General Farley, to 
William Ely, Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator from New Jersey. 

It was, therefore, in a curiously variegated 
welter of national business, finished and unfin- 
ished, and political business, also finished and 
unfinished, that the President of the United 
States and head of the Democratic Party com- 


pleted another week. 
DEREK Fox 





ands 
Harris & Ewing 
SPEAKING FOR CHINA 

Dr. Hu Shih (left), the new Chinese Ambassador 
to the United States, accompanied by George 
T. Summerlin (right), Chief of the Division of 
Protocol of the State Department, visits the 
President for the presentation of his credentials. 





Koecnsqrata « 
CASH VS. BARTER: 
U. S. CHOOSES 


~ 


The battle for world trade. New 





problems for Secretary Hull. Fate 
of Reciprocity policy. 








HE task of Government would be a lot simpler 

for the United Staies if there were only one 
way to conduct international trade. 

The fact that there are two ways pos@s a grow- 
ing problem for the State Department to solve. 

In 1934 Congress chose, and last week Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull said that he still chooses, to 
conduct trade on principles of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. This choice means that the American 
comers who give 


} 


policy is to trade with all 
America fair treatment, to lower tariff barriers 
throughout the world and to do business inter- 
nationally with a minimum of restriction. 

On the other hand, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
smaller countries under their influence, choosa 
to trade under severe controls. These controls 
mean that that trade is channeled to balance 
the inflow and cutflow of goods by a system of 
barter that does away with the necessity for 
payment in the traditional mediums of gold or 
exchange 

This trading system makes use of special low 
tariffs for a few favored nations and high tariffs 
for all others; liberal import quotas for selected 
countries and small quotas for all others; pay- 
ment in high-value money for favored nations 
and payment in low-value currency for all others, 


Hints of a Spread 
Of Control System 

Latest reports from Europe are that the busi- 
ness methods n litarian states 
are being considered favorably by France and 
Great Britain 

France, to redress its unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, may adopt the German policy of chan- 
neled trade, thus impairing its trade agreement 
with the United States. 

British circles interested in the idea of chan- 
neled trade are held to be opposed to the forth- 
coming British trade agreement with the United 
States. Great Britain buys more in America 
than she sells here. 

Already central and eastern Europe do business 
largely under these controlled methods. Many 
countries of Latin America are channeling a part 
of their trade 

The spread of this tendency throughout the 
world makes two significant facts about America’s 
position stand out. 

America has 60 per cent of the world’s gold 
and is fast receiving more. As other countries 
send their gold to the United States, they find 
it increasingly harder to pay what they owe to 
this country. 

Heavy Trade Balance 
Causes Difficulties 

Unlike most other large trading nations, the 
United States has a heavy favorable balance of 
trade, which amounted to almost 900 million 
dollars during the first nine months of this year. 
In other words, the rest of the world owed the 
United States that amount after nine months of 
trading. 

For the time being that debt can be paid in 
gold or foreign exchange, although many coun- 
tries, especially Germany and Japan, are finding 
it hard to raise the necessary cash. 

The question raised, however, is how wil] the 
world pay its debts to the United States if this 
country continues to absorb the world’s gold? 
What will happen if America should ever hold ail 
—or almost all—the gold? 

America’s insistence on payment in currency 
and American refusal to adopt an official policy 
of barter have caused other countries to take 
some of their business elsewhere. The State De- 
partment refuses a barter agreement with Ger- 
many in the belief that channeling causes a 
balance of trade downward, not upward. 

Nations that want to trade with the United 
States but find it difficult to pay their bills here, 
and groups at home that might profit by barter 
are expected to bring pressure on Secretary Hull 
during the months to come. The State Depart- 
ment has made its choice. Will it be forced to 
choose again? 
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{Continued from Page 1.1 
assertion that the general picture 
is better than a year ago is sup- 
ported by figures showing an in- 
crease in automobile production. 

Secretary Hull speaks again of 
the need for the cooperative 
spirit between nations. Without 
such cooperation as is made pos- 
sible by the reciprocal trading 
program, he says, war is in- 
evitable. 

The President once again en- 
dorses that program, calling it 
“an excellent illustration of what 
cooperation between business and 
Government can and should be.” 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
agree that the United States must 
build up national defenses to be 
ready for war, if the world should 
choose to follow ways of force 
indefinitely. 

As one step, the President di- 
rects that up to three million dol- 


lars be spent for a dirigible for 


“training, experimental and de- 
velopment purposes.” Congress 
left the decision as to whether a 
dirigible should be built to him. 

Discord in the Navy compli- 
cates warship construction prob- 
lems. Differences over the most 
valuable types of construction re- 
sult in the shifts of some officers 
to other assignments. Reports of 
delay in the building program 
may lead Congress to look into 
the matter. 

Nissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of farm control 
plans leaves Secretary Wallace 
little time for rest. Arrange- 
ments to dump some excess sup- 
plies abroad are pressed. 

The Secretary also obtains the 
views of Secretary Morgenthau 
and cotton processors on the plan 
farm supplies 


surplus 


to make other 
available to the poor in this coun- 
try at below-market prices. One 
method in cotton, for example, 
would be to make it into cheap 
mattresses. 


Along with demands for 
amendment of the AAA come de- 
mands for amendment of the 
Wagner Act. 


President Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, insists 
that “maladministration” of the 
Act by the Labor Relations 
Board makes amendments 
perative. But the Board informs 
President Roosevelt there is no 
need in its 
opinion. 

The Committee for Industrial 
Organization takes the side of 
the Board. The A. F. of L. con- 
tends the Board 
have sided unjustifiably with the 
c.f. &. 

Cooperation or not elsewhere, 
there is no sign of cooperation 
in ranks of organized labor. 


im- 


for amendment, 


rulings often 


ordinated, nation-wide system of 
medical care geared to meet the 
needs of all income groups 


The form of this system, as it will 
be recommended to Congress by the 
President, now taking definite 
Shape 

In general the outline of the plan 
to be advocated is described as ‘con- 
servative.” There appears to be no 


desire to remake overnight the sys- 
tem of medical care that has grown 
up in this country over the years 


| Medical care becomes a 
| leading national issue. A 
| billion-dollar program takes 
| shape. 


An account of the system 


medical service to be rec- 


| 
| 
of Government - supported 
ommended to Congress. 





| 
| 


The approach to a method of deal- 
with the national problem of | 
medical care, however, is on a much 
broader basis than anything yet pro- 
posed by local or State groups 


ne 
Ns 


Agreement Reached 
On Part of Program 
Even now, in considering this 
broad problem, the American Medi- 
cal Association and representatives of 
Government departments are in 
| agreement on plans that involve new | 
expenditures of hundreds of millions | 
dollars annually. Differences, 
are discovered to be confined 
but 
a system of medical care 


of 
really, 
to the one 
question of 
for that part of the population which 
can afford pay its doctor and 
hospital bills. 

What the President has in mind is 
of direct interest to all the people of 
the nation. 

The outline of the proposals that 
he will make to Congress is provided 
by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board and mem- 
ber of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee that is formulating the prin- 
ciples that will underly a detailed 
pian. There are five divisions to tne 
plan that is taking shape 


Publie Health Work 


To Be Improved 


In the first place, Congress will be 
asked to provide funds to improve 


highly imporiant 


to 








| and expand public health services 
| that now are operating 

Local, State and Federal govern- 
ments now maintain public health 
organizations. These organizations 
are charged with the task of pre- 


venting epidemics, with safeguarding 


the general public against health 
hazards and with attacking the 
causes of sickness. 

The plan is to increase the ex- 


penditures on preventive measures of 
this kind so that at the end of ten 
additional $200,000,000 a 
be available. This would 
to about $1.50 per capita 


years 

year will 
} amount 

annually. 

Along with this improvement in 

| preventive activities would go expan- 

sion and improvement in the medical 

service now given by State and local 

' governments—with Federal Govern- 


an 
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ito mothers and children. 

The goal, as explained by Mr. Alt- 
ieyer, is to assure mothers and chil- 
dren of all economic groups and in 
all parts of the nation at least those 
minimum medical services that are 
essential to reduce mortality rates 
among mothers and newly born in- 
fants, and to prevent diseases in 
childhood that lead to serious dis- 
abilities in later life. 

Here the plan is to expand existing 
expenditures by $165,000,000 over the 
next ten years, involving a per capita 
increase in expenditures of $1.25. 


Better Hospital Service 
Included in Plans 


The second of the recommenda- 
tions that Mr. Roosevelt will make to 
Congress is that the Federal Govern- 
ment aid in the construction and 
maintenance of local hospitals. 

There now are many publicly oper- 
ated hospitals. Most States operate 
State hospitals and many municipali- 
t:es have municipal hospitals. These 
are in addition to hospitals for the 
insane and hospitals for those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. 

A study made for the interdepart- 
mental committee concluded that a 
need exists for 360,000 additional beds 
in general,,tuberculosis and mental 
disease hospitals in both rural and 
urban areas. This study also con- 
ciuded that 500 health and diagnos- 
tic centers are needed in areas where 
population is not large enough to 
support fully equipped hospitals. 

The estimate is that $150,000,000 a 
year should be spent over a 10-year 
period to meet these needs, with the 
Federal Government providing half 
of the monéy and local and State 
governments the remainder 

But hospitals by themselves might 
be of little importance to the public 
if that public were unable to pay the 
cost of hospital care. 

Here the third and fourth 
recommendations by the President's 
committee 


U.S. Would Pay Part 
Of Medical Costs 


The third recommendation is that 
the Federal Government make grants 
to the individual States to help them 
meet the cost of medical care pro- 
grams for persons on relief or living 
from old age pensions or existing on 
incomes so low that they are unable 
to meet the extraordinary costs that 
come with illness. 

One-third of the population is 
found to come within these groups. 
Of this number more than 20,000,000 


enter 


| ere supported by general relief, work 
An- | 


relief, and old age assistance. 


+ 


other 20,000,000 are in families with | 


incomes of $800 a year or less. Among 
these 40,000,000 persons of the total 


population of around 130,000,000, the | 


rate of illness and disability is higher 
than among the higher income 
groups 

The estimate is that $10 a person 
will be required to meet minimum 
needs for medical and surgical care, 
diagnosis, hospitalization and emer- 
gency dentistry in this large group. 
The plan is to appropriate $50,000,000 
the first year and then to step up the 
expenditure over a ten-year period to 
$400,000,000 annually, with States and 
iocal governments bearing half of the 
expense. 

This money would be spent not 
only through the State hospitals and 
clinics but in non-government hos- 
ritals as well, thereby making use of 
existing beds to the fullest extent. 

American Medical Association offi- 
cials go along in principle with the 
program up to this point. The fight 
starts on the fourth of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s com- 
mittee 


Health Insurance 


For Middle Classes 


Fourth of the recommendations 
deals with the creation of a general 
program of medical care for the two- 
thirds of the population able to pay 
for the service. Here enter the 
highly controversial subjects of 
health insurance and of taxation. 

The objective is to create some sys- 








tem, under individual State control, 
that will enable people generally to 
anticipate sickness costs on a regular 
budget basis. Here, too, the insur- 


ance principle of spreading the risk 
enters into the picture. 


Private medicine insists that this 
field should be left to the individual 
doctor as an individualist operating | 


on his own. 


Government representatives, and 


some groups among doctors, insist 


that something more is needed so 


} 


| 





(MOCNSGPGicIs A ‘REVOLUTION’ IN MEDICINE: 
THE NEW HEALTH INSURANCE PROGRAM 


ewe ROOSEVELT is letting ¢ ment aid beneficiaries 
system. 
The committee recommended study 


ef both plans and of a combination | sy 





This fiftn recommendation is that 
the Federal Government take action 
looking toward development of a 
stem of disability compensation, 


of a health insurance * 


of the two. It also suggested that based upon the insurance principle. 
the role of the Federal Government At preseat many workers in indus~ 
should be principally that of giving try aro protected by workmen’s com- 
financial and technical aid to the  j),ensation laws, providing them with 
States in developing programs of ome protection against wage loss 
their own choice. lesulf:ng from accident or injury 
Congress To Be Asked 1 rng ow = Saale Joke But there | 

; le protection for any part of 

To Declare Policy the population against wage loss re- 

The result of this approach is that sulting from non-industrial sicknes 

Congress may be asked to do little | or accident. 

more than to make up its mind The plan is to break this problem 


whether or not a broad 
medical care for all of the people is | concerns 
in the public interest 
the 


cision, 


medicine concerning the exact 
organization 


of 





program of >» parts. The first part 
individual who loses 
w weeks or months from ill- 
The second part concerns the 
individual who is permanently dis- 
ebled by crippling or chronic illness 


down into tw 
I the 
only a fe 


organized ness 


After that de- 


battle with 


form 


that should be de- 
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PLANNING THE NATION'S HEALTH PROGRAM 


| petal STEPS in the evolution of a proposed vast national health 
program were worked over in a conference in Washington be- 


tween Federal officials and the American Medical 


Association. 


Leading Federal officials, left to right: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board; Miss Josephine Roche, chair- 


man of the President's 
dinate Health and Welfare Activities; 


Committee to Coor- 
and United States Surgeon 


Interdepartmental 


General Thomas Parran, Jr. 





veloped 


would shift to the State legislatures 
No estimate is made concerning the 


Compensation for temporary dis- 
ability, after a waiting period of 7 or 
10 or 14 days, with benefits figured at 


to provide medical cares 





cost of a broad program of health § 50 per cent of wages for a period up | 
insurance and medical care. A billion | to 26 weeks, would cost—according 
dollars annually is offered as a | to official estimates-—about 1 per cent, | 
highly conservative tentative esti- | of wages. This cost would be divided 
mate. between employer and worker. 

But after all of this consideration Permanent disability insurance, 


of medical care plans there is a whole 
field that remains uncovered. This is | jaye 
the field of compensation 

viduals disabled by sickness. 


tied in with old age insurance, would 
estimated starting cost 
of 1 per cent 


an 


one-fifth 


for indi- | about of 


of | 


wages. 
. eye ! + } 
Disability Insurance In those five recommendations, 
. 7 ‘ ° briefly, is the program of medical 
S ovceste , 1 7* nasi 
ugges ted by Committes care that is to be offered by Presi- 
Here enters the fifth recommenda- | dent Roosevelt to Congress for con- 


tion of the President’s committee, 


sideration and approval. 
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that the great middle class can have | 


assurance that illness will not fall 
with catastrophic effect -on its 
finances 

Two general plans are recom- 


mended by the President’s committee 
for study. 

One plan is to levy general taxation 
to provide funds for operation of a 
system of medicine that would be 
vailable to all individuals in the 
opulation. The second plan calls for 
specific insurance contributions from 


a) 
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SRIGHT SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 


can even embarrass the Law. One did recently in Alton, 
Illinois, where a traffic policeman spied a lad pulling his 
wagon along the road and warned him to get it up on the 
sidewalk. But the youngster must have been the star 
pupil in his Civics class, for he quoted from the law: “This 
is a four-wheel vehicle and the State law says it ought not 
to be on the sidewalk.” No doubt he was right, but where 
does that leave baby-carriages? 





* * * KEEPING HER AGE A SECRET 
a Medford, Ore., lady driver . . . so she chose a sentence 
for driving without a license. To obtain a license, she had 
to state her age. The lady said “No.” And the judge said 
“Thirty days.” 


meant jail to 





+ ¢ * COTTON-LINED ROADS are a treat in store 
for New Jersey motorists this winter. Six one-mile ex- 
perimental sections have heen completed in various parts 
of the state. The Federal Government has donated a car- 
load of cotton fabric, designed to resist water penetration, 
a cause of much damage to both subgrade and surface of 
gravel highways. BUT... in view of the present high 
gasoline taxes, isn’t the motorist rather entitled to roads 
paved with velvet . . . SENATOR? 





+ + + A BIG WHITE HORSE ON CASTERS is the pet of 
an Evanston, IIL, filling station owner who crusades in the 
cause of be-kind-to-dumb-anima}s. Believing firmly in the 
value of illustrating his theories, the owner of this wooden 
dobbin not only blankets the nag in the winter, but protects it 
in summer with a nice new fringed fly net. Next thing some- 
body will supply one of those new-fangled canine raincoats for 
one of the iron dogs which decorate lawns on some of our fine 
old estates. 





+ ¢ * OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS with an especially loud rap 
in the refineries of the Esso Marketers. Everybody is encouraged 
to make the most of his abilities and hundreds accept the invitation. 
Six different types of schools are open to employees in the refineries. 
Classes range from those suitable for apprentices to advanced courses 
for graduates of technical colleges. Anyone, from the rank of la- 
borer up, may enroll in these schools. The training is free. 











HITCHHIKERS TOTE STRANGE LOADS, 


as you may have noticed. Bass drums, potted plants 
and theatrical trunks are among some of the items that 
digit-tossers have clung to in their lift-pleading journeys. 
But a Detroit thumber seems to have outdone the others, 
for with him it’s “Take me, take my trailer”! 
torist who is willing to tow him, he offers free bed and 
board in his completely equipped home on wheels which has 
sleeping accommodations for two. 





+ + * OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS steer better 
than we do, according to an international safe-driving con- 
test held in Quebec. But when it comes to slapping on the 
brakes in a hurry, Johnny Canuck has to take the Yankee’s 
dust. The average Canadian is 9.4 per cent better in guid- 
ing his car than the average American, but the latter brakes 
with an eighth-of-a-second better reaction. If he could 
only get his hand out an eighth sooner than that! 





+ + + SHE CROSSES THE CONTINENT with a 
dummy, and his name is Colonel Potterby. She is a Cali- 
fornian lady motorist and the Colonel is a gallant made 
of a laundry bag, hat and coat and a Hallowe’en mask. She 
claims he is perfect protection against hitchhikers and 
suspicious characters. And just think! ... he never in- 
sists that she should have turned left at that last cross- 
road. We doff our hat to the perfect driving companion! 





We like what William O. Douglas, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, said recently about the 
responsibility of stewardship. 


“Responsible management has always recognized its posi- 
tion as a servant of the stockholders,” said Mr. Douglas... 
“We know that at least conservative managements feel the 
same way about these things as we do... Service to 
stockholders cannot be a passive thing. It is not something 
to be rendered with the lips. It calls for constant diligence 
and tireless devotion to the standards of fiduciary responsi- 
bility upon which our capitalistic system is based. It is 
not enough to make an honest and revealing annual report. 
Management must, in every act, inspire the confidence of 
investors whose funds are its lifeblood. For, if the Amer- 
ican public has a large stake in the country’s corporate 
business, so American corporations have their stake in the 
public confidence.” 





+ + + HIGHWAY ADVENTURES take as many forms 
as the people who travel. Apd every driver has had some 
unique experience. Wou!dn‘t you like to tell yours to the 
audience of this column? Something you’ve seen, some- 
thing that happened to you, something that—thank good- 
ness—missed happening to you. We'll be glad to hear 
about it. Address Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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To the mo-, 








. Ihe Qu 


J. Frank Grimes 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Independ- 
ent Grocers Alliance of America, 


answers: 

AM in the fullest sympathy with 

the objective of the Administra- 

tion in seeking to increase farm in- 
come. To my way of thinking, every 
factor in America’s business should 
join hands in helping the annual in- 
come of agriculture to reach eleven 
bitlion dollars per year 
of this would be to so stimulate gen- 
eral business activity that it would 
be next to impossible for us to have 
a serious or prolonged depression. 
» 1 do not believe any sincere Amer- 
ican will take issue with supplying 
those who are of work and in 
distress with the 
However, when it 
ment establishing 
stores or other distributing agencies, 
separate and distinct from the es- 
tablished of distribution, I 
think a problem oi 
proportions faces the country. 

Should it be found advisabie and 
practical to sell the “lower one-third” 
at prices below current levels, then 
serious consideration should be given 
to having the plan operate through 
s of distribution. 


out 
necessities of life. 
comes to a Gavern- 


commissaries or 


avenue: 


the most 


existing 


Danger in the Plan 

To my thought, any serious indi- 
cation that a substantial proportion 
of the food products sold will be at 
prices much lower than current 
levels, will immediately cause such 
serious dislocation that we would wit- 
hess the almost complete stoppage 
of buying on the part of al] kinds 
of distributors. They would be fear- 
ful of a collapse of prices and would 
want to avoid great inventory losses. 
The result might well be very dis- 
astrous to agriculture and to the gen- 
eral public. 

If there a definite determina- 
tion to establish a two-price system, 
I believe that all factors involved in 
distribution should be consulted so 
that if possible the plan can be 
worked out to prevent a complete 
upset in business. 

I feel the Administration should 
give very serious consideration to a 
practical domestic allotment plan for 
agriculture. On any product where 
we grow more than we can consume 


Is 


The effect 


serious | 





in the domestic market, the excess 


Harris & Ewing 
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the domestic 
the simple 


should be taken off 
market completely by 
process of requiring that those who 
bring such products to the market 
should receive payment only for that 
portion which will be used in the do- 
mestic market. 

For instance, this year we are pro- 
ducing something over nine hundred 
billion bushels of wheat. Our do- 
mestic market will not consume over 
seven hundred billion bushels. We 
have an excess of two out of every 
nine, and should a grower bring nine 
bushels to the market, he would be 
paid for only seven bushels at the 
domestic price, whatever that hap- 
pens to be. He would be compelled 
to leave the other two bushels in 
the hands of a receiver who would 
report this to a central organization. 
The grower would receive a receipt 
with coupons attached for the ex- 
cess. 


Domestic Markets Protected 
The surplus would then be sold 
in the foreign markets, or in the 
event that the domestic consumption 
increased, a part of the surplus could 
be sold back in the domestic market 
at the domestic price. From time to 
time as these sales were made, a 
value would be placed on the cou- 
pons attached to the receipt, where- 
upon they would become negotiable 
and could be cashed at any bank. 
Not one bit of the excess could ever 
be sold in the domestic market until 
the yearly domestic allotment was 





completely consumed. 


estion of the Wee 
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; The United States News 
WOULD SALE OF FARM SURPLUS TO NEEDY 
AT BELOW-MARKET PRICE BE PRACTICABLE? 


SECRETARY WALLACE’S two-price plan to sell surplus 
food and clothing to the needy at prices below the mar- 
ket and to others at higher prices, continues as the Question 


of the Week. 


To obtain authoritative views on this proposal The 
United States News addressed these questions to authori- 


ties on farm marketing and 


distribution, agricultural or- 


ganization leaders, economists and others: 


1. Is it, in your opinion, 


feasible to set up a two- 


price system within the nation, with one subsidized 
price for food and clothing to be paid by low-in- 


come groups and higher 
others? 


price to be paid by all 


2. Are there advantages or disadvantages in a 
plan to be offered Congress designed to assure 
farmers a subsidized price on that part of their 
crops consumed within the United States, leaving 
the remainder to seek a market abroad at what- 


ever price is offered? 


Many answers to these questions were presented in ‘the 


issue of Oct. 31. 


The two questions you ask really + 
require very detailed answers. The 
subjects are of supreme importance 
to every person in this country and 
they should have prompt, thorough | 
consideration and a solution found 
at the earliest possible moment. In 
my opinion, there is a very practi- | 
cal, workable solution. 





J. E. McDonald 


Austin, Texas; State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 

TWO-PRICE system for a com- 

modity feasible only when 
one price applies to domestic market 
and the other to foreign markets. 
A two-price system within the na- | 
tion will be classification of Ameri- 
can citizens and such a plan will 
surely prove demoralizing and fail 
to accomplish constructive results. 

Adoption and administration of | 

the Domestic Allotment Plan fér ag- 
riculture will provide a _ two-price 


1S 








Lople of the 


+ 


John W. Hanes 


Business Cooperation on Tax 
Aim of the Treasury Official 


OHN W. Hanes, who went ahead | 

fast when he was in business, has 
set even a faster pace since he en- 
tered public service. 

Less than a year ago President 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. 
The contribution Mr. Hanes made 
there toward the most recent reor- 
ganization of the New York Stock 
Exchange attracted attention. 

Last spring the President promoted 
him to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. On Nov. 1 Mr. Hanes 
moved up again, becoming Under- 
secretary of the Treasury. 

In 
other 


between 
duties, 
the erstwhile 
business man 
and inve st- 
ment banker 
has been 
spending much 
time in furth- 
ering an idea 
that first made 
him want to 
serve the Gov- 


be 


John W. Hanes he asked him- 


ernment. Why, ' 


self while in Wall Street, could not ! 


a real basis be found for cooperation 


between the New Deal and business 


leadership? 
While at the SEC Mr. Hanes sought 
* to make his idea bear fruit by bring- 
ing men of Government and men of 


industry together at the conference ‘ 


table. One result was a pledge from 


a number of prominent industrialists, | 
banking and insurance executives to | 
i ministrator meant more to his 


do what they could to increase pro- 
cuction and employment. 

The fact that he could see the 
problems from the viewpoints both 
of Government and of business 
helped Mr. Hanes. One of the prin- 
cipal problems on both sides is taxes. 


As the second ranking officer where ; 


Federal money comes in and goes 
out, he will have special responsi- 
bility on tax matters. 

Criticism of various Federal taxes 
as unsoundly conceived, unfair and 
inefficiently administered has been 
frequent in the ranks of business. 
If that attitude could be changed, 


‘ t 


cide to ‘let George do it,’ you may find 


; Said them. He never has been known 


| for Government, Mr. Straus quoted 


TITLE 


Mr. Hanes has been reported to feel, 
the result would be encouraging all 
around. He purposes to try to bring 
about a change through improved 
administration of existing taxes and 
the tax revisions in prospect. 

If success in private business is 
any measure of what can be expected 
in this tax business, then the out- 
look is favorable. Born 46 years ago 
in North Carolina, Mr. Hanes grad- 
uated from Yale in 1915 and started 
out as a salesman with the American 
Tobacco Co. 

Investment banking drew him to 
New York and by 1929 he was an 
outstanding figure in the field. Ac- 
tivity in rubber, railroading, ship- 
ping, aviation and other industries 
widened his horizon. 

Mr. Hanes takes the position that 
business men must assert positive 
leadership to reduce unemployment, 
or else ——. 

In his words to them, “If you de- 


that George, and perhaps his Uncle 
Sam, may be forced to do it by de- 
fault.” 





Nathan Straus 


U. S. Housing Administrator 
Confident Slums Will Vanish . 


YEAR in Washington on the task 
i of slum clearance leaves Nathan 
Straus with a feeling that progress 
definitely is being made. 

Observing the first anniversary of 
the establishment of the United 
States Housing Authority on Nov. 1, 
Administrator Straus declared that 
“most of the doubters of yesterday 
have heen silenced by achievement”. 

The words coming from the Ad- 
ac- 
quaintances than if another had 
as given to boasting. In fact, on un- 
dertaking this important assignment 


at once from the Bible: 

“Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself but that he 
cutteth it off.” 

Little talk and a lot of work has 
been the order of the Administrator 
during the last twelve months. The 
cbhjective, as defined by him in New 
York last week, has been “to carry 


Week 
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forward the rehousing program until J 


+ 


+ the slums have gone the way of the 


dinosaur, until every American fam- 
ily has a decent home.” That the 
activities of the USHA at best will 
be but a beginning is fully realized. 

Although born 
to wealth, the 
son of the well- 
known philan- 
thropist by. the 
same name, Mr. 
Straus has had 
from early years 
an awareness of 
the slum prob- 
lem.- To attain 
t he objective 
might take 
years. 

A survey of 
housing conditions in Europe for 
Mayor LaGuardia, of New York; 
service with the New York City 
Housing Authority; and conferences 
with President Roosevelt provided 


2 


Nathan Straus 


| some of the background for Mr. 


Straus at the USHA. 

There also had been brief business 
experience with R. H. Macy & Co. in 
New York after studies at Princeton 
and at Heidelberg, Germany. There 
had been service in the New York 
Assembly in the early 20’s, and with 
NRA. And there had been work in 
helping many charities. 

This variety of experience enabled 
Mr. Straus to tackle the task without 
illusions, 

First of all, the Administrator 
sought and obtained cooperation 
from local authorities in many com- 
munities where slums are located. 
Without such cooperation, he felt, 
the $526,000,000 program to stimulate 
better housing by subsidies and loans 
would be handicapped greatly. Re- 
sults to date have justified that ap- 
proach, in his opinion 

Eventual results also will justify 
the expenditure, he predicts. 

“There are still a few doubters who 
believe the cost will be too great,” 
Says Mr. Straus. “But the only out- 
right cost to the taxpayer will be 
the $28,000,000 granted each year to 
keep down rents in the 160,000 dwell- 
ing units to be built.” 

If it turns out that way and Con- 
agrees that progress toward 
sium clearance has been substantial, 
then attempts to prolong and ex- 
pand the USHA program are ex- 


gress 


| 
| greatest 





pected. 
? 


Other answers are presented herewith. 


system, a subsidy or American price 
for that portion domestically con- 
sumed and a world market price for 
that portion exported is the most 
imperative thing before the Ameri- 
can people, and the placing of the 
Pian upon the statute books by Con- 
gress, would be constructive and 
would prove most beneficial to the 
American people as a whole. 

The Domestic Allotment Plan and 
parity prices for that portion do- 
niestically consumed would give the 
farmer’s dollar the same purchasing 


power as the industrial dollar, mak- | 


ing possible the greatest exchange of 
products of farm and factory, and 
with the greatest exchange of farm 
end factory there would be the 
employment in our in- 
dustries. 

The present Federal crop control 
measure is destroying the farmer’s 
initiative, forcing thousands of ten- 
ant farmers on relief, surrendering 
foreign markets, undermining land 
values and causing our farmers to 
look to the future with despair. The 
fool thing should be repealed the 
first day that Congress meets. 


G. C. Corbaley 
New York City; President, The 
American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution, Inc.; Former member 
executive committee, Food In- 
dustries Advisory Board, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


answers: 
UNDAMENTAL theories of the ag- 


ricultural program, as the laws | 


now stand, are generally logical and 
sound. 

The farming industry cannot hold 
its place under modern industrial 
conditions unless there is a nation- 
wide set-up for keeping some meas- 


ure of control over production, or- | 


ganizing marketing agreements for 
more intelligent moving; 
the farmers with low cost money to 
hold their stocks and a federal plan 


for picking some occasional surpluses, 





denly extended to include all farm 
products without any attempt to try 
| it out with cotton. 

It seems entirely probable that Mr. 
Wallace seized on the idea wholly as 
an antidote tv some of the plans 
which will be submitted to the next 
Congress. He might have done this 
with the knowledge it would fall of 

| its own weight, even though it sounds 
perfectly logical on paper. 

It is easy to imagine what would 
happen to farm production if all 
farmers knew the Government would 
buy all surpluses. Theoretically, this 
would be done at below-cost prices 
but actually the farmers are strong 
enough politically to force these low 


prices upward, particularly when an | 


important election is pending. 

The unemployed would be allowed 
to buy for less at regular retail stores, 
with the Government paying the dif- 
ference; or the Government would 
have to open central stores in every 
community, selling only to the un- 
employed at low prices. 

This proposal alone is enough to 
show the mess that has developed 
in the agricultural program in the 
last few months. Political pressure is 


seethe with some of the ideas now 
being discussed, including the price- 
fixing scheme which is being urged 
in some areas. 





supplying | 


Dan D. Casement 


Manhattan, Kans.; President, 


Farmers Independent Council of | 


America, 


answers: 


O° 


Government 


maintain the American form of 
if we permit the op- 


eration of this two-price system with | 


which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has capped his previous cock-eyed 
schemes for “helping” the farmer. 


| This latest brainstorm of his wouid | 
in | 


actually install State capitalism 
this country. 
Every conceivable 
plan. The idea is utterly 
from an economic viewpoint and con- 
sequently would invite economic 
| chaos and its resultant social ship- 


wreck. The economic law is just as | 


inexorable as the laws of physics. 
The violation of either invites de- 
struction with eqval certainty. 

The wish to “do something for the 
farmer” is inspired by reluctance to 


undo the false and unsound meas- | 
mis- | 
of | 


has 
behest 


Government 
the 


} ures that 
takenly enacted at 


growing stronger every day and the 
approaching Congress is expected to | 


COURSE, we can not pretend to 


Surely this fact is so | 
obvious as to require no elaboration. | 
disadvantage | 
would attach to a domestic subsidy 
unsound | 


DR. EMIL TRUOG 





D. M. Hildebrand 


Seward, Nebr.; President, United 
States Livestock Association, 


answers: 
DO NOT think it 
up a two-price system within the 

nation, with one subsidized price for 
food and clothing paid low-in- 

; come groups and another higher 
price paid by all others 


is feasible to set 
DY 


In the first place, we do not want 
to build up in America class dist 
among our people, neither 
we want class legislation. This would 
cnly tend to “chiseling” 
methods in order to purchase one’s 
needs at a lower price. I feel quite 
sure it would not really benefit those 
in need, when compared to the cost 
of putting this plan into effect. 


do 


tion 


increase 


Second, I believe there are advan- 
plan to be offered Con- 
designed to farmers a 
subsidized price on the part of their 
crops consumed within United 
States, leaving the remainder to seek 
a market abroad for whatever price 
is offered. 

In other words, under this 
you have a better opportunity to bal- 
ance agriculture by permitting the 
farmer to work out his own crop ro- 
tation, and at the same time balance 
agriculture with industry. 

In certain parts of 


tages in a 


gress assure 


the 


plan 


Oklahoma, 
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Emil Truog 
Professor, University of Wiscon- 
sin; President, American Society of 
Agronomy, 


answers: 
HS setting up of a two-price sys- 
tem for food and clothing so as 
to favor the low-income groups would 
give desirable encouragement to 
some in these low-income groups so 
that they would hesitate more in go- 
ing completely on relief. It would 
also help some to use up surpiuses of 
the higher priced foods like milk, but- 
ter, cheese, meat, and eggs. How 
much, however, is highly problemati-« 
cal. 
The matter of feasibility of the 
plan raises many questions and de- 
mands a lot of careful study. I be- 
lieve a plan could be worked out 
which would be feasible, as far as 
some of the main necessities of food 
and clothing are concerned. 

I believe there are several distinct 
advantages in giving farmers a regu- 
lated, or better, a minimum price for 
the products consumed within the 
United States, and then leaving the 
remainder to seek whatever price 
they will abroad. 

In the first place it will help 
greatly to stabilize agriculture in this 
country. In the second place, it will 
help to maintain for us a better and 
larger market abroad for some of our 
products, because there will be less 
encouragement for an increase in 
production of these products by 
others. 

The holding up of the price of cot- 
ton both internally and for export 
has stimulated the production of cot- 
ton in some of the foreign countries 
so much that we have already lost 
much of our foreign cotton market 
for a long time, if not permanently. 


Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas 
we have no surplus of feed grain 
crops. The records will disclose that 
there have been very few times dur- 
ing the past 40 years that a surplus 
has been burdensome. Certainly we 
have no need for crop control in 
these sections. 

What we need to do more than 
anything eise is store a year’s feed 
grain surplus for drouth emergency. 





business, organized labor, trauspor- | 


tation, etc. 
the farmer’s wrongs” 
the artificial structures 
| Government has sought to “aid” 
business, thereby demolishing any 
possibility of a “balance” 
| rural and urban products. 


The only way “to right | 
is to demolish | 
with which | 


between | 


The only way an “adjustment’=can 


be accomplished is by permitting 
| natural laws to operate naturally. 
But man, they tell us, can’t endure 
that. It’s too cruel. 


esses impose, they say. If they are 
right, one thing is certain, viz: de- 
mocracy is only an iridescent dream 
and America is already far on the 
road to hell. 


combined with a scientific theory for | 


adjusting the two-price relationship | 
between domestic markets and prices | 


in other countries. 


Farm program is getting into dis- | 


repute because of attempting to do 
too much in too short a time, with 
that pace accelerated by political 
pressure which is not only causing 
the present efforts of the agricultural 
administration to go to extremes but 
releasing trial balloons like Henry 
Wallace's proposal for a two-price 
system. 

Two-price system seems to us to 
be utterly impractical and exceed- 
ingly dangerous. It would set up a 
privileged group which would be 
widely abused and might lead 
through to the government oper- 
ating its own distribution system. 

Mr. 
from a report, dated Oct. 15, to all 
members of the Institute, as follows: 

Secretary Wallace’s proposal that 
the Government buy up all farm 
surpluses and then sell them to the 
unemployed at bargain prices was 
given publicity partly to determine 
reaction but mostly to offset some of 
the pet ideas and cure-all schemes 
which are filling the farm country- 
price-fixing of crops, domestic allot- 
ments, ete. 

Mr. Wallace’s plan first took root in 
New York City, where holders of a 
card certifying that they are unem- 
ployed are permitted to buy milk in 
bulk from the city depots at prices 
considerably below the going mar- 
ket. This plan was discussed with 
the cotton 


Corbaley authorized excerpts | 


Fritz M. Marx 


Cambridge, Mass.; Department of 
History, Government and Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, 


answers: 


itself the dangerous anomaly of 
mass destruction and latent agricul- 
tural crisis, the establishment 
| both a dual price system and a farm 
Subsidy scheme must probably be 
taken into the bargain. In forecast- 





tinguish between the 
and the long-range point of view. 


I see no serious objection to Sec- 
retary Wallace’s proposal as a tem- | 


porary expedient. It has its merits 
as a way of meeting the present situ- 
ation. An entirely different question 


is how long we may be able to con- | 


tinue meeting situations, without 
being guided by a long-range con- 
ception of planful re-orientation. 

I do not believe that the projected 
program will foreclose in any way 
| our ultimate option. 


a dual economy, fundamental issues 
will soon present themselves. Wrote 
Secretary Wallace four years ago: 
“The problem of statesmanship is 
to mold a policy leading to a higher 
state for humanity, and to stick by 
| that policy and make it seem desir- 
| able to the people in spite of short- 
| time pressure to the contrary.” 
Should we dismiss this statement 





growers and then sud- j as a pious wish? 


Man will break | 
under the burden that natural proc- | 


S LONG as our economy permits | 


of | 


ing the effects, however, we must dis- | 
short-range | 


Giolden 
Vedding 
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folden Wedding 


Even the youngest whiskev 
in it is 4 years old! 


————— 


America welcomes an old 


friend in a new bottle 


al = “ve 

SOMETHING to look forward to 
—that’s the key to half of life’s 
pleasures, and in Golden Wedding 


* 
* 
* 
* 


But if we are to | 
progress further along the path of 


your every expectation is fulfilled. 
Old friends who knew the Golden 
Wedding of the old-time bottle as 
America’s second-to-none whis- 
key will find an even finer whiskey 
in the new Golden Wedding bot- 
tle. Even the youngest whiskey in 
it is 4 years old!... It is Finch’s 
very finest... ALL w hiskey, 90 
proof, something to look for- 


ward to, to feel good about always. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
+ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


4 YEARS AGO, 


men who loved fine whiskey 
waited for the day when 
Golden Wedding would 
once again be the whiskey 
without a peer. The day they 
anticipated is here. The 
straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 years or more 
old. Copr. 1938, Jos. $. Pinch 
& Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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Golden Weddin 


“‘The Whiskey You Feel Good About!”’ 
A Blend of Straight Whiskies in BOURBON or RYB 
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EVELOPMENTS during the Close 
of the political campaign 
New Deal 
examination in the 


I 


cate that 
more critical 


coming session 


indi- 


policies face a 





of Congres: 


any since 1933 

The issues debated cut across party 
lines in State after State. In some 
sections the Administration was 


In otner 


Senate 


charged with extravagance 

for the 
Representa 
Security Act nig- 


contenders 
House 
the Social 


sections 
or the 
called 
gardly. 

Similarly, on questions of labor 
policy and farm policy and reiief 
policy, few nominees expressed satis- 
faction with things as they are. 
President Roosevelt and his works 
were called into question both on the 
grounds of being “radical” and being 
“too conservative.” 





of 


Whether a candidate was running 
as a Democrat a Republican 
seemed to matter little, so far as the 
national scene was concerned. Local 
conditions apparently led candidates 
of both partie: 
other in promising 
reot the New Deal 

The questions at afforded 
preview of what to expect after the 
victors assemble at t Capitol in 
January 


or as 


to try to outbid each 





to extend or up- 
issue 


he 


Pensions, Labor 


And Farm Issues 
Democrats in 
in New 
existing 
the aged. 


Old-age Pensions 
the West and Republicans 
England found fault with 
provisions for pensions fol 

The question was up in many Con 
gressional districts elsewhere. In 
general, the campaigners promised 
to support more liberal Federal pen- 
sions and an earlier beginning of 
pensions than now provided by the 
Social Security Act. 

Other campaigners either argued 
that the Act should be made “work- 
able” or ignored the issue. In tnat 
connection, the Townsend Plan or- 


a | lz 


+ ganization endorsed a number 
candidates with the word that some 


of them had made only secret pledges 





of support because public pledges 
might cost them votes elsewh 
There is one case in which the 





Adminis 
formidable 


ration apparently expects 


pressure for it to move 





litical campaign throws a | 
light ahead. | 

Party lines are tangled | 
but issues in prospect for | 
Congress become clearer. | 

A glance at what might | 
be expected this winter. | 
| 





left than the President 


to go. 


more to the 
is willing 

Labor Policy—A number of Repub- 
and Independent Democrats 
the National Labor Re- 


cans 


argued that 

ations Act should be modified in tne 
interest of the employer. thers 
agreed with the American Federa- 


tion of Labor position that “malad- 
ministration” of the Act necessitaves 
its amendment. 

The Labor Relations Board in- 
formed the President close upon elec- 
tion time that it does not consider 
amendment of the Act necessary. 
The Board is expected to be on tne 
defensive in Congress, regardless of 
the election results 

Campaign declarations also indi- 
cate the Wage-Hour Act is in for 
criticism. New Deal opponents 
pointed to some discharges of em- 
ployes after the Act took effect in 
October as evidence of its “unsound- 
ness.” But Senator Lodge (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, referred to it as a 
“two-bit” law. He was the only Re- 
publican Senator to vote for the Act. 


Need of Strong Minority 


As Political 


A* unusual 
fi campaign 
between leading 
Republican. spokesmen that a 
stronger opposition the Adminis- 
tration in Congress would be a good 
thing. 

Customarily orators 
party in power predict more gains 
for their side the polls. Cus- 
tomarily, the orators of the minority 
party predict an overturn of the 
majority in the Senate or House of 
Representatives, or both. 

But this year Democratic Chair- 
man Farley said the results 
would prove the popularity of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his policies. And 
Former Governor Lan of Kansas, 
talked of a “Republican in 
terms of gaining back some ground 


feature ol 
finale was agreemeiit 


Democratic and 


to 


the for the 


at 


only 








victory 


in Congress lost when he ran for 
President two years ago. 
Two explanations are found for 


this unusual type of last-hour cam- | 
paigning. 


the election 4 cratic 


Foes See It 


seats had to change hands to 


upset the majority. The Republi- 
cans, with only 90 seats in the !ast 
Congress, predicted marked gains 


for their party but no majority. 


The New Deal Issue 


Discussed even more than the pro 
spective standings by parties, how- 
ever, was how the Seventy-Fifth 
Congress might line up on the New 
Deal. 

President Roosevelt had shown 
that he considered Democrats such 
as Senators Tydings, of Maryland; 
George, of Georgia; and Smith, 
South Carolina; to be anti-New Deal 
no less than Republicans like Sena- 
t Vandenberg, of Michigan; or 
Hale, of Maine | 

Chairman Farley presumably had | 
some of those Democrats in mind in | 
the campaign when he referred to | 
“anti-New Deal spokesmen.” But the 
certainty of the re-election of some 


of them and widespread expectation 


of 


tors 


| of Republican gains did not seem to | 


Reasons Behind it 

In the first place, the Democrats 
already were assured of keeping a | 
substantial majority in the Senate. 
Almost one-third of the 35 seats at 
issue are in the Solid South. Add | 
those to the 48 Democratic seats not 
at stake in 1938, and the majority 
had to be at least nine 

The Democrats set an all-time high 
record in winning 333 seats in the 
House two years ago. A majority is 
218. This meant at least 126 Demo- 
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The only distinctly foreign land that 
can be visited from the United States 
without an ocean crossing is Mexico, 
ideal winter vacationiand. The Sunshine 
Special, America’s premier internation- 
al train, provides daily through service 







between St. Louis and Mexico City 
Fo ete information see your near 
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or write — 
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worry him. 


Favors Strong Minority 

“In my opinion,” he said, “this 
country requires a strong minority 
party, to insure the best possible re- 
the two-party system of 
democracy under which we operaie. 
I might even go further and declare 
that a dominant party, for its own 
permanency and salvation, needs a 
Stout opposition to keep it on its toes, 
and force it at all times to realize 
that devotion to public welfare is the 
price of retention of power.” 

Inviting dissatisfied Democrats to 
vote Republican much as Mr. Roose- 
velt invited anti-Hoover Republicans 
to go along with him in 1933, Gov- 
ernor Landon said a strong G.O.P 
Opposition would mean that “Con 
will regain its prerogatives of 


writing legislation.” 


sults of 





gress 


LESS POSTAGE: | 
MORE “CULTURE” 


B* the stroke of White House 
pen, postage on books will be 
lower for a trial period until June 
30, next, when Congress may con- 
tinue the reduction. 

The Presidential proclamation, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, reduced the rate on 
books containing no advertising, ex- 
cept incidental book announcements, 
to one and one-half cents a pound 
irrespective of zones, instead of the 
usual parcel-post rates ranging from 
seven cents upward. 

A White House announcement ex- | 
plained the action, based on requests 
from library, educational and reli- 
gious and other groups, is with the 
hope the reduction may “stimulate 
cult growth, education and de- 
velopment of the people.” 
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publican charges of such pressure 
A leader in the attempt to restrict 


State was 
Williams 


that he might 
mum wage 
Farm Policy- 
cultural 
adowed 
plan. Some 
supported that 
Capper of Kansas 


that 


Aubrey 


propose a higher mini- 
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Proposals to dump far: 
in foreign markets 
tary Wallace to 
“two-price” plan 
Surplus products to the poor in th 
country at below-market 
While he would continue production 
controls, Senator Bridges (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, advocated u 
trolled production 
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Issue of Politics 

In Federal Relief 

Relief Policy Campaign 

ments on this point indicated 

gress will consider three pr 
questions. 

Primarily, a Democratic-Repub- 

lican coalition will seek amendment 





state. 
Con- 


incipal 





Senator Bailey Aubrey Williams 
“RELIEF IN POLITICS”—AN ISSUE FOR CONGRESS? 
of the Corrupt Practices Act to in- bes after the ballots are counted the issue of relief in politics 
Sure against politics in WPA. The 4 bids fair to carry over into the next session of Congress. 
issue came to the fore again in the Senator Bailey of North Carolina will probably press for cor- 
last days of the Pennsylvania cam- rective measures. 
paign. As the campaign entered its final swing further allegations of 

Senator Sheppard, the Democratic coercion by political lieutenants upon Federal relief workers, made 
chairman of the Senate Campaign | by the Senate Committee Investigating Campaign Expenditures 
Funds Investigating Committee, said | were denied by Acting WPA Administrator, Aubrey Williams. 








Carolina, an Independent Democrat 
“The crucial issue in politics,” he has 
contended, the use of borrowed 
money to control the nomination and 


“1S 


election of Congress and the Gov- 
ernors of States.” 
When the question of relief ap- 


propriations comes up, a bloc in both 
branches of Congress again will seek 
to return the administration of those 
funds to the The Adminis- 
tration is expected again to resist. 

Finally, relief program 


States. 


the work 


probably will be put to another test. 


Anti-Administration campaigners in 


| some instances demanded a system 


of doles or subsidies to States in the 
interest of economy. Here, too, the 


Administration is expected to stand | 


up for the WPA method. 


Executive’s Powers; 
ry 
The Newest Issue 
The trend of the political campaign 
toward the end indicated that the 
over-all issue in the new Congress 
will be whether to continue, reen- 


| force or reduce the powers vested in 


the Executive branch since 1933. 
Preparations are being made already 
to argue the question in relation to 
reorganization of the Government, 
the allocation of appropriations for 
public works or relief, control over 


OF THE ELECTIONS 


vidence of political pressure on WPA * WPA Administrator, had denied Re- + WPA will be Senator Bailey, of North + 





+. 


the gold value of the dollar, ete. 

The President does not appear to 
be inclined to relinquish any of his 
“emergency” powers. Independent 
Democrats and Republicans are bent 
on returning at least some of those 
powers to Congress. Neither side is 
predicting as yet what the results 
will be. 

















UR Parade of Progress has come 
and gone. 


with preparing better cars for tomor- 
row and with providing even greater 


conveniences for future households. 


The big silver trucks have packed up 
their shows and disappeared over the 
far horizon. 


We enjoyed our stay and your hos- 
pitality; we hope that you enjoyed the 


things we had to show you. for our sons and daughters. 


If it gave you a clearer understanding 
of how General Motors links Science 
and Industry in the service of human 
needs, we are grateful. 

We hope it accomplished one more to be made. 
thing: that somewhere in Washington 
we have set a young boy to dreaming! 


As we see our job, General Motors 
is not concerned alone with making 
good cars or fine products for today. 


We are even more vitally concerned 


For in so doing—in performing this 
task faithfully—we believe we are con- 
tributing toward a better country and 
a richer and more satisfactory future 


The real hope for continued progress 
lies in the spirit of individual initiative 
—in the methods and processes yet to 
be perfected and the discoveries still 


That’s why we hope that among the 
crowds who visited our exposition 
there were youngsters who found their 
imaginations stirred, who caught the 
glimmerings of a vision, who started 
in pursuit of that vision by turning to 
their home chemistry sets, their con- 


workbenches. 





struction toys, their tool kits and 


The first purpose of the Parade of 


to entertain. 


Progress is to interest, to enlighten, 


Through that purpose we hope to 


make clear the processes through 
which industry performs its share of 


the world’s work. 


that can never halt. 


But parades must sooner or later all 
reach their end. Progress is something 


That is why we hope that somewhere 








we set a boy to dreaming—and set 
him on a road of usefulness 
and service to himself, his 
country and his fellow men. 
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THE POLITICAL PROGRAM WILL BE FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 


A SONG AND DANCE ACT 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 








AN 


WAGES AND HOURS AND HOURS AND HOURS 


Cartoonist “Ding” Darling in New York Herald-Tribune 





The Utilities’ Expansion Program 


JEARLY all commenting newspapers voice as- 
surance of economic benefits to accrue from 
the plan of the utilities to spend two billion 
dollars in the next two years to forward the 
preparedness campaign. A small minority re- 
mains skeptical of full cooperation by the Gov- 
ernment in view of recent Administration atti- 
tude toward power interests. 
“As a start the utilities will place immediate 


orders for equipment amounting to between | 


eighty and one hundred million dollars,” ob- 
serves the Boston Transcript (Rep.). “This de- 
cision comes as one of the results of the con- 
ferences held by the President’s National De- 
fense Power Committee, organized on Septem- 
ber 3, and the improvements will be spread out 
chiefly among the ‘nation’s strategic war ma- 
terial centers, “that is, places where ammuni- 
tions can be manufactured. However, these cen- 
ters are in some of our largest cities which un- 
doubtedly have needed new machinery anyway.” 

“It is significant,” thinks the Miami Daily 


* News (Dem.), “that the utilities could scarcely 


agree to such a program, even in the interest of 
long-run national defense, unless, the Govern- 
ment had given them reason to feel they are 
embarking on safe investments. Undoubtedly 
some truce has been worked out which gives 
the utilities clear assurance of freedom from 
| unreasonable Government interference.” 

“Undoubtedly,” says the Washington Post 
(Ind.), “if private utilities and investors felt 
confident that lasting and effective cooperation 
had been established between the Government 
and the power industry, the utilities would have 
little difficulty in financing a long-delayed ex- 
pansion program without calling upon the Gov- 
ernment for aid.” 

“Studies here and in Europe,” states the San 
Antonio Express (Ind.), “indicate that Ameri- 
ca’s industrial system must be geared up and its 
various branches coordinated, to create a mass- 
production machine such as would be necessary 


in war time.” 
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“STOP!” 


Cartoonist Pease in Newark Evening News 





The President and the Dies Inquiry 


HE President's criticism of the Dies House * 

Committee, asserting a political motive in | 
testimony given at its hearings, is disapproved | 
by a majority of commenting newspapers. A 
large minority, however, agree with the criti- 
cism, 

Some editors assert the White House state- 
ment was in itself a political move, designed to | 
aid Governor Murphy, of Michigan, in his cam- 
paign for reelection; and that, they add, is an 
undue interference with Congress. 

Editors approving the Presidential criticism | 
declare the Dies Committee has been too prone | 
to develop sensational, unsupported testimony. 


all that 
Governor Murphy, Mr. 
Roosevelt, or anybody 
else may say to the con- 
trary,” asserts the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald (Rep.), “we had in Mich- | 
igan a state of anarchy, in which orders of the 
courts were being set aside, in which civil au- 
thorities were prevented from performing their 
duties, in which the laws of the State and of 
the nation were flouted.” 

The President’s charges appear to the Grand 
Rapids Press (Rep.), “to be largely justified.” | 
The Press states further: “Mr. Roosevelt is not 
the first to discover that the hearings of this | 
committee ‘make no effort to get at the truth... 
by calling for facts to support mere personal 
opinion, The specious reply of Rep. Dies is 
not convincing. He has habitually attempted to 
trace all criticism to ‘radical sources.’” 

Approving the President’s attitude, the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.), declares: “The Dies com- 


“Despite 





Opposing Views 
Voiced by Two 
Michigan Papers 


| days of the Civil War. 
| tion, with the possibility of becoming a national 


; Congressional 


mittee is chargeable with going outside of its 


| field in hearing partisan witnesses condemn a 


Governor at a late date in an election campaign.” 

“The committee has given audience,” charges 
the Hutchinson (Kans.) News (Ind.), “to every 
crackpot who could raise railroad fare to Wash- 
ington. The more fantastic the charges that 
have been made before it, the more eagerly it 
has unfolded them in substantial detail.” 


Testi 4 “Governor Murphy,” 
estimony / bout argues the Columbus 


Governor Deemed (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), 
To Be Pertinent “is responsible for one of 

the greatest and most 
significant breakdowns in proper law enforce- 
ment.suffered by the United States since the 
A candidate for reelec- 


figure in the future, his public record in all par- 
ticulars is a proper subject for close and even 


| ruthless inspection.” 


“Freedom of Congressional hearings must be 
preserved even at the expense of some bun- 
combe,” declares the Richmond News-Leader 
(Dem.), adding: “What would be the scope of 
investigations if the members 
were forever admonished never to tread on any- 
one’s toes?” 

“That the Administration has hampered the 
investigation is a point well stressed by Chair- 
man Dies,” says the Long Beach (Calif.) Press 
Telegram (Ind.). “After all, the public, regard- 
less of partisanship or politics, wants the truth 
about un-American ac@ivities in the United 
States, and is entitled to it.” 


RAIL RELIEF: 
HOW EDITORS 
VIEW THE PROBLEM 


- newspaper comments on conclusions reached 

by the President's fact-finding Board, which 
investigated the railway situation, no criticism 
is voiced of the finding against the proposed 
wage reduction, but the suggestion of Federal 


relief for the railroads meets with divided 


opinion. 

The majority of editors believe that Congress 
should now help the roads to a better financial 
basis and free them from restrictions which have 
hampered them for years. Many urge change 
in tax laws bearing on the roads. This group is 
opposed to a waiting policy, advocated by the 
minority, which believes improving business in 
most instances will take the roads out of the red. 

“The efficacy of the ma+ 
created by the 
labor law to 

peace within 


Peace Victory: chinery 
railway 
maintain 
the industry,” says the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “is again bee 
ing demonstrated. This is the first time that a 
controversy threatening a general strike has sure 
vived to the stage of a formal Presidential ine 
quiry.” 

“The gist of the commission's findings,” as 
reported by the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), “is that 
rail wages are not high .. . and that the rail- 
way plight is as yet ‘a short-term condition,’ 
and that ‘as such, it cannot be regarded as 
ground for a wage reduction, especially in view 
of present indications of an improvement in the 
business of the carriers.’ ” 

“With general business improving,” according 
to the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “there is 
reason to expect that the difficulty from this 
source will cure itself. The effects of competi- 
tion, of Government demands and restrictions, 
of ‘values already long dead’ in corporate struc- 
ture, require for their cure the ‘complete and 
thoroughgoing reconsideration’ which the 
Board recommends.” 

“With the termination of the wage contro- 
versy,” says the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), “the 
railroad brotherhoods can now join with their 
employers in a determined effort to abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or modify its 
activities so railroads may bid for business ex- 
actly as is done in other commercial enterprise.” 

“The strike issue virtually is settled,” con- 
cludes the Hartford Times (Dem.), “But the 
roads are in a serious predicament indeed, Con- 
ditions are improving, but even so the percent- 
age of income to outgo must remain for a long 
time, at best, upon the eve-of-bankruptcy type, 
as concerns the companies generally.” 


“By abandoning the 
wage reductions,” com- 
ments the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (iInd.), 
“the roads will clear 
the way for a more promising and rational solu- 
tion of their financial difficulties. Such ac- 
tion can be taken as signifying acceptance of 
labor’s promised co-operation in working out a 
program and supporting management in getting 
the necessary legislation.” 

“The urgent need is that the problem be grap- 
pled in its entirety,” says the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, (Ind.). “If the present report results in in- 
citing a real attempt ‘to do this, it will be the 
first of its kind to do so. One must, however, 
summon all one’s reserves of optimism to sup- 
port a belief that it will. 

“For, when all is said and done, one must ad- 
mit that experience, covering at least two gene 
erations of legislation and regulation, offers 
little encouragement for such a belief. The 
problem, while it makes a strong appeal to 
statesmanship, has little attraction for politics.” 


A Triumph in 


Law Process 


Labor May Aid 
Roads in Quest 
For Money Aid 





HALLOWE’EN IN EUROPE 





Cartoonist Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin 





WONDER \F 
THERE'S ANY 
BRAKES ON 
THIS THING? 





SOMETHING TO BEGIN TALKING ABOUT 


Cartoonist Herbiock for NEA 
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Editor’s Note Letter vs cum 
ment and suggestion are invited 
Thuse not intended tor publication 
and those to which wrtters desvve to 
have only thet initials attached tf 





published should be so markec 
Even if wm ls only are to be 
printed ett t be signed 
and address given 


Case for Railroads 

















Si It is discriminatory for the Gov- 
ernment to permit truck and bus lines 
to operate on highways bu and main- 
tained at exp rail- 
roads must maintain their own tracks, at 
the same time having to pay unduly 
high taxes, indirectly helping build the 
right-of-way for their competitors 

If motor line made to pro- 
vide roads for themselves, their rate re- 
ductions on freig service would soon 
cease and enable .he railroads to re- 
gain the volume of business which they 


deserve by reason of their efficiency 


and safe ha 


Service 





Unless the Federal ernment takes 
immediate steps to adjust the trans- 
portation system on a bacis of fairness 


to all parties involved, the railroads may 





collapse financially, and such a calamity 
would retard or prevent any to 
prosperity and economic stabilit 
Denver, Colo CARL JACOBSON 
* * * 

Wage-Tax Ratio 

Sir:—What does it profit a man to 
make high wages if he must turn back 


half in the marginal 
workers 


high wages? 


taxes to 
displaced from 
Might it 


support 
industry by 


not be better to 


accept lower wages and let marginal 

workers earn their own living? 

Central City, Ky E. R. D 
a 


A Plan for Recovery 


Sir The farmer produces a bushel of 
wheat with the expectation of exchang- 
ing it for a shirt But if the shirt is 
not made he must accept whatever is 
made. The production of all things be- 


comes as much his business as the pro- 


duction of wheat Instead, farm organ- 


izations have busied themselves with tell- 
the farmer how to proiuce more 
The 


production to 


ing 


wheat for the other fellow answer 


down farm 
with decreased production 
This adds 
factory unemployment. 


ls not to cut 


get on a level 


of industry only farm un- 


employment to 
people and 


The answer is to employ all 


limit production in each line to the 
needs of the people This should be 
worked out in a democratic way The 
people pay for all mistakes made and 
only the people have a right to make 
mistakes J. B. VALLENTYNE 
Gerber, Calif 
x * * 

Who Could Pay the Piper? 
Sir:—Are we drifting, or are we rush- 
ing as a torrent? And whither? 


Congress meets, and the State legisla- 


tures meet laws and these 
laws provide for new officials and thus 


and 


and pass new 


year by year officeholders those 


them easing 
remedied? With ten 


workyig under are incr 
How is 


million unemployed 


this to be 


voters; with or- 





ganized labor with lions, with the 





war veterans well ized, suppose 
that some strong leader got them to pull 
together and yuld the taxpayer carry 
the burden? G. G. THORNTON, M. D 


Lebanon, Ky 


x * * 
Modern “Single- Tax”? 

Sir:—Each week I look to The United 
States News for its thoroughly and fair 
exposition of vital questions of the day 
In vour issue of Sept. 19 you give at- 
tention to the “$30 Every Thursday” plan 
proposed in California 

Why cannot The United States News 
recognize in its columns another far 


more logical plan now an issue in Cali- 
Tax Relief As- 
the 


fornia the 
sociation of known as 
“Ralston which 
fornia will vote in November? 
This 
f 


root ol 


proposed by 
California 
Cali- 


Amendment on 


the very 


would 


plan, I believe, goes to 
social ills It 
by taking for 
proportion of 


This 


numerous 
industry and 
revenue a 


untax labor 


public larger 


community-created ground rent 
plan, I am sure, would go a long way 
toward prob- 
lems, such for example as the deplorable 


low income levels of Americans on which 


social 





clarifying serious 


The United States News, Sept. 6, carried 
an enlightening article With income 
levels in accordance with their ability 


to produce, almost all workers could feel 

of providing for themselves more 

than $30 Every Thursday at 50.” 

Alma, Wis THEO. BUEHLER, JR. 
x «* * 


sure 


Labor and Money 


are two main issues in 


treat- 
the 


ir:—There 
this country that 
ment First; 
present union 
minimum 


need a different 
relations—for 
substitute State 
wage elected 
delegates of each occupation. For cor- 
poration doing interstate business, allow 


labor 
system 


through 


iaWs, 


them to have their own company unions 
and in each case make a wage and hour 
agreement 

Second; money—all t 
age pensions, etc., is s 


good for one year 
about old- 


an attempt 


nis cry 





to get more money into circulation 
One way to get it into circulation would 
be to hire several large air planes. fly 





the poor 


Cc. H. LOCKWOOD 


sometimes 


| wonde: 


Inglewood 


and Nays” 











* Advocates $60 Pension 

Su I grant vou thai advocating a $200 
a mor pension is a crackpot scheme 
but I fee] that the coming Co w 
lact a pension iaW e@ gat on 0 
not to exceed $60 per The olc 
people can live on any ess 
is merely an existence A per mi 
be a national set-up to function hon- 
estly, as a State pension is only a politi- 
cal football. and the funds dre used in 
overhead” or, more plainly speaking 
stolen. Constructive criticism is always 
o.k., if a person has something better to 


offer 


rapping 


but I do think the 
Roosevelt's efforts 


While I do not approve 


not 
is aolng 


any good 


one 


of his poli s, he is, a 


many thing 
something 
STEWART 


to do 
J.R 
x * * 





Grover Cleveland 

will a me 
Cle vel 
He 


years of 


ynument C 





President Grover 


built in the Nation’s Cap:tal? 





office 





a man honored by eig! 


and most courageous 








bles of the country 


policy of 


any- 


was 


facing the trou- 


GEO. WASHINGTON EGAN 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
x * ®* 
Taxes on Man Who Works 
Sir:—If taxes are paid by every man 
who labors then what portion of the 


eighty-eight million dollars paid in taxes 


by the United States Steel Corporation 
in 1937 was labor’s share? 


stockholders received but eight million 


The common 


dollars. The American Can Company's 
taxes for 1937 were equal to $1.43 for 
each day's work of every employe on 
the company’s pay roll for the year 


Would it not be bette: that each 
workers receive a dollar a day more wage 
and the Government be run with more 
efficiency and less expense? A change 
the better would be to decrease Gov- 
two-thirds, 
to the 
employment 


for 


crnment employment by 


spend only what is vital interest 


nation’s welfare, resume 


by creasing business through lessening 
the tax burden 

The 
and pays the bill 


this man retain? 


man who works creates wealth 


What 
More 
the Government. 


portion does 
than one dollar 
of every five goes to 
Why this wasting of labor of the people 
under taking care of 
them? Government 


the pretense of 
The Federal sends 


its checks to nearly thirteen million in- 


dividuals, which supports nearly one- 
third of our population 
work 
the 
spoils!” F, 


Boonville, N. Y. 


The other two- 


those who 
belong the 


C. M. 


thirds must to support 


proclaim: “To victors 


~*~ *«* * 


State Primaries 
Sir:—Mr. said — 
the merest piffle to raise the question of 


Ickes consider it 


outside interference because the Presi- 


candi- 
dates over others when the question in- 


dent favored certain senatorial 


volves the reelection of a member of the 
United States Senate.” 


George Washington in one of his 
speeches mentions his “most scrupulous 
and pointed caution not to express 


a sentiment respecting the fitness of any 


candidate that could be construed as an 
interference in favor of one, or to the 
prejudice of anothe: ‘conceiving that 


the exercise of an influence, however re- 
mote, would be improper. 

It is striking with what unanimity the 
accepted the judgment 


States recently 


of George Washington rather than the 
‘pifie”’ dictum of Mr. Ickes. READER 
Chicago, Il 

ee FF 6S 
Orchids and Brickbats 


Sir: 
United States News, and from it can se- 
cure a great amount of information con- 
the trends in this 
of ours 


cerning new social 
country 

Being in the personnel profession, I 
am greatly interested in the new angle 
of personnel work, that of labor-rela- 
tions, and find your publication a splen- 
did source of the latest faciual devel- 
opments, without that mud-slinging 
often relied upon by a large part of the 
so-called “free press.” 
Chicago, Ml. H. R. BEEDLE 
x * * 


Sir:—More than a year ago I sub- 
scribed for your paper for the Clear- 
water Mining Company of Golden, 
{daho. Later I concluded they didn’t 


but I came from 
very pleased to know 
that they did appreciate it. This pleased 
much as I felt they had not 
taking much interest in the do- 
Weshington and so not taking 
any strong interest in the men sent from 


care particularly for it, 
there yesterday 
me very 
been 
ings at 


Idaho to public office. I believe one 
can get both sides of public questions 
better than from any other paper I have 
been able to find. 
Yakima, Wash 
WILLIAM B. DUDLEY. 
oe ff @ 
Sir:—The paper is not up to date 


enuf to suit me. It is still in the horse 
and buggy age. 
Wanwatowa, Wis 

ROBERT W. DAVIS 


x * * 





Sir:—Your attitude is too antagonistic 
toward the present Administration; your 
tuff makes no attempt to cooperate 
but continually is tearing down what 
legislators attempt to orrect Your 





present course makes communists out 
of citize once believed 100 per 
nt in the present Governmen 


Cresbard, S. Dak. DR. A. O. BITTNER 
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BUILDING THE NEW NAVY: 


DELAYS IN THE PROGRAM 
| ipecien ren 
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Clash in Naval Design 








Conflicting eorles of naval de- 

f } DV form that 

the disagreement within the Navy 
h « is One fac- 

he ‘ vative designers 

\ ) ch ) ed rue prin- 
ciple ot engineering and frown on 
W cal A gadgets” that 


ure, high- 











tions and 
ecently-developed meta! Better 
lance is claimed for the 

‘ d ens 
‘ffice disagre it over 
technique of design has delayed 
constructi of some ships for a 


matter of months 
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A wee bit o’ gude whisky 
goes a long way... 
that’s cve Scotch 
like Johnnie Walker 


cohy 


BORN 1820 ~ 
’ ‘ . ' still going strong 
It’s sensible to stick with ™ y 


JOHNNIE WALKER 
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8 years old. 

BLACK LABEL, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 

12 years old. 
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345,000 People 


Go to Work 


...When Radio Throws 


Group Supervisor Besste 





&,COO American rad 


deeds of thousand 


dives and propert 


at radio 


Lead 


p 
Purn 


ers int 


The RCA Victor Family has many long-time member 


vho has heen 


hips and ashore handle hun- 
that help business and guard 
es areR 4d. Commu- 


the Switch 


; 





as 


Above ts 


with Victor for 32 


Li 


nications and Radiomarine, members of the family of RCA. 


(( O MOST AMERICANS today radio 1s entertain- 
y) ment, news, and education... the great- 

=" est show on earth. But to 345,000 workers 
and their families.. 
women, and children. . 
a show, it is a living. Where only a few years ago 
radio jobs were non-existent, now 700 odd radio 
stations, and 500 and more factories create tens of 
thousands of jobs.. 
of RCA. The factories of RCA Victor, one member 
of the family, employ on the average some 12,000 
persons. The National Broadcasting Company 
requires the services of thousands for its two great 
radio networks. Other family members of the 
Radio ¢ orporation of America, R.C.A. Com- 
munications, Inc., Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, and RCA Institutes, Inc., provide jobs 
in ether fields of radio. All in all, RCA and its 


VBC engineer Ar 


throws « vitch 


thur !'". Giammatteo 


at Radio City that 


means entertainment 


employment for t 


services account directly for some 19,000 positions, 


Radio—a Springboard for Prosperity 
,stotal of aome-1, 180,000 men. in Other Industries! 
. radio is even more than Great as is the number of workers engaged di- 
rectly in radio, an even greater group makes a 
livelihood indirectly from radio. Uncounted thou- 
sands earn their wages making the materials which 
.A case in point is the family a hungry, growing radio industry consumes in 
fabulous quantities. ‘here are tens of thousands 
of jobs for wiremen, repairmen, carpenters, and 
scores of others who make their living keeping 
the nation’s vast radio system in order. And un- 
counted other thousands prosper because radio ad- 
vertising makes their industries prosper. 

Truly, radio is more than the greatest, modern 
source of entertainment, ..it is an outstanding 


provider of jobs as well. 


Listen to the *‘Magic Key of RCA”? every Sunday, 2 t0 3 P. M., E. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network 


4) RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


“© RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC. R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
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N 1927, one of the 
of post-war years, 


most prosperous 


there were 57 


million paid admissions a week to 
motion picture theaters. 
In 1937, a year of partial depres- 


Sion, there were 85 million paid ad- 
missions a week to motion picture 
theaters, or half again as many. 
What is the secret of the tremen- 
dous increase in movie attendance? 
The explanation 1s to be found In | 
the efficiency with which the motion 
picture industry has used technical 
developments such as sound to im- 
prove its product, and at the same 
time has kept costs at a level which 
has enabled theaters to reduce ad- 
mission charges. The average ad- 
mission charge to theaters is re- 
ported to have been 23 cents last 
year, 5 cents less than in 1927. 
A few years ago it was argued that 
motion pictures must always deal | 
with a “movie public,” as distin- 
guished from the public of the the- 
ater, the opera and the concert hall. 
It was declared that artistic integrity 
could never express itself in a me- 
dium that demanded popular ac- | 
ceptance 
But the producers have invalidated 
these conclusions by making pictures 
of the highest artistic quality which 
have been box-office hits. Screen | 
dramatizations in many instances | 
have been acclaimed as greater than 
the successful stage plays which they | 
reproduced. | 


| 
| 





From Novel Curiosity 
To Gigantic Industry 

The story of efficiency of the mo- | 
tion picture industry is the story of 
constant utilization of new technical 
developments to produce better and 
more artistic entertainment. 

When the first crude “peep shows” 
were opened in New York City on 
April 14, 1894, the public found lit- 
tle more than a curiosity in the mov- 
ing pictures developed by Thomas 
A. Edison. Certainly not even the 
most sanguine person, looking 
through the peepholes to see those 
first pictures, dreamed that one day 
the motion picture industry would 
rank as one of the leading industries 
of the United States with a capital 
investment of two billion dollars. 

In 1896 Edison brought out a ma- 
chine developed by Thomas Armat to | 
project motion pictures on a screen. 

On April 23, 1896, at Koster & 
Bial’s Music Hall in New York the 
first motion picture was shown to 
an audience. It was a little 50-foot 
strip showing waves d~ hing against | 
a pier, but to that fir. audience it 
seemed nothing short of a miracle. 

In those early years motion pic- 
tures were shown as an adjunct to 
vaudeville. It was not until April 2, 
1902, that “The Electric Theater”, 
the first theater devoted entirely to 
motion pictures, was opened in Los 
Angeles. 

The first full-length motion pic- 
ture was not made until 1903, when 
a motion picture cameraman named 
Edwin S. Porter, who had just made 
a short motion picture advertise- 
ment for a railroad, got the idea that 
the motion picture camera could be 
used to film an exciting motion pic- 
ture story. 

So Porter collected some unem- 
ployed actors in New York and pro- 
duced the first motion picture drama, 
“The Great Train Robbery.” 

In the years that followed empty 
stores and warehouses and vacant 
buildings throughout the country 
were turned into nickelodeons which 
for a nickel provided patrons with 
tumultous melodrama. More than | 
5,000 nickelodeons were established 
within a few years 

In 1909 the first “Little Mary” pic- 
ture, starring Mary Pickford, was 
made. Nickelodeon patrons through- 
out the country began asking for 
more “Little Mary” pictures. At 
one enterprising producer announced 
to the public that the name o! “Little 
Mary” was Mary Pickford, thus start- | 
ing the star system. 





laet 
1as 


“Writing History 
With Lightning” 

In 1915, with the showing of D. W 
Griffith’s masterpiece, “The Birth of 
a Nation,” another turning point in 
the history of motion pictures was 
reached. This great film, telling the 
story of the War between the States 
and of Reconstruction days, has been 
shown from 1915 to the present time, 
earning more money than any other 
production before or since. 

After private showing of the film 
at the White House, President Wilson 
remarked: “It is like writing history 
with lightning.” The motion picture 
had attained a new dignity. 

A steady advance in the quality of 
film entertainment .began, an ad- 
vance which included the production 
of many outstanding films such as | 
“The Covered Wagon,” “The Big | 
Parade” and “Seventh Heaven.” | 


Advent of the Sound 
Pictures on Screen 


On April 6, 1926, the era of the 
silent picture when the stories were 
told to the movie patrons through 
printed captions, pantomime, and 
action, came to an end. On that 
Gste Warner Brothers presented the 


. 
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first successful 
pictures at their own theater in New 
York. 

Later a full length feature picture, 
“The Jazz Singer,” starring Al Jol- 
son, was prepared. This picture 
ranks with the “Birth,of a Nation” 
as one of the epoch-making pictures 
of all time. 

The advent 
Studios into 


of sound threw the 
chaos. Many of the 
ablest critics of the cinema were 
outspoken in their belief that the 
artistry of the screen had received 
a setback when sound was added. 
The new element served as a drag 
on the flexibility and scope of the 
screen as an art form, they declared. 

But producers, directors, writers, 
engineers and technicians set to 
work to remove these limitations 
and make the greatest possible use 
of the new medium of sound. Their 
first experiments now seem timid, 
and resulted in the production of 
many pictures which were little more 
than camera records of stage plays, 
to which critics sarcastically referred 
as “talkies”. 

A striking forward step in sound 
technique was taken in the produc- 
tion of “In Old Arizona”, an out- 
door production based on O, Henry’s 
story, in which sound and movement 
were effectively combined. Gradu- 
ally the technicians overcame the 
limitations which at first seemed to 
restrict development of sound pic- 
tures 

When Color Gave Life 

To the Black and White 


With the development of sound 
technique has come the production 
of color films, marking still another 
important advance. 

Now, many of the developments 
of the screen point the way to ar- 
tistic achievements beyond anything 
ever accomplished on the stage. 
“The Informer” revealed new possi- 
bilities for the subjective use of the 
sound camera, enabling the spectator 
to enter into the minds of characters 
in the drama. 

“Stage Door” contained memorable 
screen passages in which psychologi- 


| cal treatment was used with subtlety 


and force to convey human emotions. 
When the tortured young actress, 
played by Andrea Leeds, walks up 
the stairs to her death, drama is 
heightened because the spectator is 
able to enter into her mind, to feel 
as she feels, and to hear with her 
the mocking echoes of first night 
voices and applause which for her 
will be forever stilled. 


Opera for Millions; 
Newsreels of World 
The new artistic heights reached 
by the motion picture industry are 


| shown by the increased use of the 


major and minor classics in iiterature 
as subject matter for pictures. 
Improvements of sound apparatus 
has made it possible to present opera 
on the screen. The growing impor- 
tance of the motion picture as a 
musical medium is shown by the pro- 
duction of ‘musical biographies, giv- 
ing not only the life story of great 
but alsc 


artists such as Beethoven 
the musical reproduction of their 
| masterpieces. 

Newsreels are another field in 


| which the service to the public has 
| been 


greatly improved. Nowadays 
the moviegoer accepts as common- 
place the showing of such events as 
the German march into Sudetenland 
and other front-page news events. 
Another phase of motion picture 
development is in the production of 
travelogues of romantic world scenes, 


talking and sound + shorts that emphasize the landmarks 


of history such as the writing of the 
Constitution; educational features of 
plant and animal life and of scien- 
tific and psychic phenomena. 


Even More Advances 
Promised by Research 


Distinct progress also has been 
made in the production of cartoon 
features. These, indeed, have be- 
come the modern Aesop’s tales and 
their makers are the weavers of de- 
lightful fables on the screen. A new 
milestone in production of cartoon 
pictures was the showing of Walt 
Disney’s “Snow White”. 


For the future the motion picture | 
industry is preparing still greater 


technical improvements which will 
offer even greater opportunity for 
artistry. Notable among the devel- 
opments in the offing is the third 
dimensional film which with color 
photography will enable us to see 
motion picture scenes as they ap- 
pear in real life. 

All these developments mean only 
one thing. More and more the 
illimitable storehouse of all that is 
great in the world’s literature, art, 
music, history, biography and travel 
is opening up to the magic which is 
the motion picture. 

(An article describing the techno- 
logical developments which have 
made possible the artistic growth of 
motion pictures, will be presented in 
| an early issue.) 
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New England or the soft accents 
of the South. 

It may be swift and crisp in 
the New York manner or full of 
the pleasant rolling r’s in the 
style of the West. 

But wherever you hear it, it 
will be friendly, courteous, and 
efficient. 

It’s the all-American voice of 
the Bell Telephone operator — 
“The Voice with a Smile.” 

The entire Bell System seeks to 
serve you quickly, capably and in 
the spirit of a friend. 


It may carry the salty twang of 
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AN HE US ER - 


BUS CH 


was a fizzle 


“The world will end in the year One 
Thousand.” So said the prophets. But 
nothing happened. 

America, too, has its gloomy prophets. 
Has had them always. A railroad to the 
Pacific was a silly day dream... the tele- 
graph a plaything ...the horseless car- 
riage a toy for fools. But all their clamor 
could not stem the wheels of progress... 
wheels kept moving by the eagerness and 
vision of our pioneers. Today the spinning 
wheels of progress run more smoothly 
and travel everywhere... singing a song 
of cheer heard ’round the world—a 
promise of ample rewards to Americans 


with faith in themselves. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: 
ARLIAMENT An- 
glo-Italian appeasement plan. 


approves 


When the House of Commons voted 
345 to 138 week to ratify Brit 
ain’s agreement with Italy, Benito 
Mussolini was not the only European 
ruler who was pleased 

Genéralissimo Francisco Franco, in 
the third year of a lagging civil wa 
in Spain, heard the results of the 
vote and smiled. When the Anglo- 
Italian treaty takes effect, Franco 
automatically will get belligerent 

ghts permitting him to blockade 
Loyalist ports. Under the treaty 
Mussolini receives recognition from 
Britain for his conquest of Ethiopia 

x * * 


HAMBERLAIN concedes 
ler dominates 
east Europe. 


iast 


Hit- 


central and 


Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain speaking to the Empire Sept. 
27, 1938: 

“If I were convinced that any na- 
tion had made up its mind to domi- 
nate the world by fear of force, I 
should feel that it must be resisted.” 

Prime Minister Chamberlain speak- 
ing to Parliament, Nov. 1, 1938 

“Geographically, Germany must 
cccupy a dominant position in cen- 
tral and southeast Europe. She does 
so now.” 

One case-hardened diplomat, com- 
paring these statements, asked last 
week: 

“Is Chamberlain going to wait un- 
til Germany dominates the world be- 
fore he feels ‘it must be resisted’”’? 

x * * 


GERMANY: 


(SE RUNGART lands dis- 
pute settled by Rome and 
Berlin. 


To chancelleries throughout Eur- 
ope the peaceful settlement of Hun- 
gary’s land demands on Czechosio- 
vakia proved one thing: Germany 
and to a lesser extent Italy now rule 
Europe east of the Rhine. 

Handing 4,787 sq. miles of Czech 
land and 1,064,000 people to Hun- 
gary without consulting Great Britain 
and France was taken as definite 
and final proof that the Rome-Ber- 
lin axis is an effective instrument 
for governing central and eastern 
Europe. Diplomats, many of whom 


* are students of history, compared the 
axis powers with the Holy Alliance 
, that ruled Europe for a generation 
after 1815 
x * * 
Though it wasn’t mentioned t 
Vienna, where Count Ciano and 


Herr von Ribbentrop gave Hungary 
a wide slice of Czech land, the arbi- 
tral award pase one of Signor 
Mussolini’s pet projects 


The Italian Duce was an early and 
loud supporter of Hungary’s plan to 
have a common frontier with Poland 
by absorbing Ruthenia. Mussolini 
tempered his support of the Magyar 
Polish frontier after it became known 
that Herr Hitler opposed it. At 
week’s settlement the common- 
frontier idea, which Mussolini sup- 
ported, was scotched and the door 
to the East is still open for Reichs 
fuehrer Hitler 

x * * 


ITLER tests Maginot line, of- 
fers France treaty. 


sao 


Chancellor Hitler offered France a 
10-year or 25-year “no war” pact 
last week and the same week his of 
ficers dismantled and tested the 

2zech Sudetenland forts, built exactly 
like France’s Maginot line. German 
engineers found the defenses very 
strong. 

The two events may not be re- 
lated, but insiders in Europe suspect 
that what Hitler learned by examin- 
ing the Czech forts has convinced 
him that an attack on France would 
not pay. 

e @ 4 


JAPAN: 
NITED STATES could put 
teeth in trade curb protest. 


There is a way to force Japan to 
keep the trade door to China open 
for American business men, many 
Washington officials believe. 

To put teeth in Secretary of State 
Hull’s warning, the United States 
could denounce its 1911 trade agree- 
ment with Japan and thus deny 
Japan's exports* most-favored-nation 
treatment at American ports. 

Last year Americans bought from 
Japan wares of a total value of $204,- 
202,000; of which raw silk amounted 
to $99,572,000; light manufactures 
“made in Japan” to $7,246,000 

Japan uses the foreign exchange 
received in payment for sales in the 
United States to buy munitions here. 


' 
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A drop in Japanese sales in the 
American rket would make it 
hé r for to secure war ma- 
ter 

x * * 
FRANCE: 
succeeds Marchan- 


_ ggrintanien 


deau as Finance Minister. 
The problem of how to put France 
on a paying basis remains unsolved, 


though the Cabinet has had plenary 
powers since Oct. 5. On Nov. 15 their 
grant of full powers to rule by de- 
cress will expire 

The 
put middle-of-t 


switch of cabinet jobs which 
he-road Paul Reynaud 


in the finance ministry is taken to 
mean that the French leaders are 
Still looking for a solution to their 
money problem. They must raise 
funds for defense, balance the 
budget, correct an unfavorable trade 


balance and put the nation back to | 


has the 
observers 


work Perhaps 
answer, but many 
are sceptical 


Reynaud 
foreign 


x * * 

ALADIER to be host to Brit- 

ish statesmen. 

Thanksgiving Day weekend, when 
most Americans will be eating turkey 
dinners, Premier Daladier will be 
host to British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary 
Halifax. They will talk over the re- 
sults of the Munich pact. 

Topics likely to be discussed: lim- 
itation of armaments, settlement of 
Spanish war, German colonies de- 
mands, Japanese attitude toward 
western nations China, economic 
rehabilitation of France and Great 
Britain. 


in 


x * * 


FINLAND: 
| era for Baltic islands cause 
Russo-German spat. 


interests 


sworn 


Strategic 
and Russia 
involved in an 
Finland over 
Archipelago. 

The Aland islands belong to Fin- 
land. They lie in the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Finland and Sweden, in a po- 
sition to command entrance to the 
gulf that leads to Russia’s key port, 
Leningrad. The Finnish govern- 
ment would like to fortify the 
islands, though the Alanders are op- 
posed. German newspapers back 


of Germany 
enemies, are 
argument in peaceful 
fortifying the Aland 





To Captains 


who depend upon 
Lieutenants 


AN power, or to be more spe- 

cific, brain power—properly 
directed—is the very backbone of 
American industry. 

As the executive head of a busi- 
ness, you realize thoroughly the ap- 

lication of this principle to the 
Etnuate who serve under you— 
the heads of departments, and the 
rank and file on whom you must 
depend 

No need to point out to you that 
through these men and women, lies 
the straight path to success or fail- 
ure. Their achievements and mis- 
takes—the ideas they create—the 
ability they develop—the results 
they produce—are vital facts in your 
thinking about the success of your 
business. 

For on the combined knowledge of 
your employes—on their ability to 
think straight, to develop and carry 
out construetive ideas, to function 
without costly blunders — depends 
the advancement of your business— 
and their own promotion as well. 

Fundamentally, knowledge is 
power—and the effective stimulus 
to better work is training. So—the 
way to increase the power of your 
organization is to equip } your workers 
with keener mental tools. 

Instill in the lieutenants under 
you a sound understanding of busi- 
ness principles and practice. Train 
them to think and you strengthen 
morale, decrease labor turnover, in- 
crease production and lessen over- 
head. 

It can be done—it has been done 
by some of the most successful busi- 
ness organizations—and it is being 
done increasingly by those concerns 
which have their fingers most closely 

on the pulse of business. 

It is quite natural that you ask 
yourself, “How can I place such 
special educational work into effect? 
By what means can | enlist the 





of Industry 


sympathies of my em- 
ployes in such a move- 
ment—and how much 
will it cost?” 

These questions will 
find a ready answer 
through a program of 
training sponsored by 
LaSalle Extension 
University. 

This program com- 
prises a consultation 
with the management 
about the different de- 
partments and key 
men of a business, after 
which survey such em- 
ployes as are interested 
to advance themselves are enrolled 
for the particular training that will 
best meet the requirements of their 
present work—and prepare them for 
their probable lines of advancement 
in your organization. 

In conducting this survey, the 
member of the LaSalle staff who 
interviews the different employes 
explains the factors that determine 
promotion, discusses the ambitions 
of the prospective student, and 
makes it plain to him that, other 
things being equal, his greatest op- 
portunities are with the concern he 
now 1s serv ing. 

When enrollment has been com- 
pleted, and when the Employment 
Manager or Director of Personnel 
takes interest in the work and keeps 
tab on the records of the men, very 
few fail to “follow through.” If a 
man does. not finish, you at least 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 






have the advantage of knowing his 
limitations. 

The best way to determine the 
pr actical advantages of this service 
institution is by a frank 
discussion of your sestlisieis with a 
LaSalle representative. He will work 
out with you, if you desire, a com- 
plete educational program for your 
institution. 

An aperment can be readily 
arr: inged | addressing Director, 
‘til Service, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4101 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the fort plan, but Soviet newspapers 
see a fine German hand behind the 
attempt to the Aland 
islands 
x * * 

ATISTA to be guest of U. S. 

Army. 

Navy strategy lies behind the 
round of parties to which Col. Ful- 


gencio Batista will be treated when 
he visits Washington Armistice Day 
as guest of the United States Army. 

The sugar island which Batista 


awk 





at diplomatic dinners, got an unusual 
reception at the 
Among intimate 
State Hull the 
evoked pleased smiles. Reason: the 
State Department is busy mending 
Pan-American fences, com} g 


for friend- 





etn 


With totalitarian states 

ship of the Latin republics. Some 
State Department offic s are whis- 
tling while they work to prepare for 
the Lima conference of American 
states 


x *«* * 


PARAGUAY: 
OMESTIC peace assured as lib- 
erals join cabinet. 


It will be easier for Paraguay to 
consolidate peace with Bolivia in 
the Gran Chaco now that Paraguay 
has political peace at home. Presi- 


Harris & Ewing 


PAVING THE WAY FOR THE NAVY'S 
NEW BATTLE WAGONS 
1 tye NAVY opens bids on construction of three 35,000-ton bat- 
tleships, the bids specifying that the ureadnaughts be com- 


pleted within 52 months. 
built in 15 years. 
Seated, left to right: 


Operations, and Secretary Claude A. Swanson. 


The ships are the first of that size to be 


Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Naval 


Standing, left: 


Rear Admiral William G. Du Bose, Chief of the Bureau of Con- 


struction and Repair, 


and right, 


Rear Admiral Charles Conard, 


Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
:} 





link in American de- 
Panama Canal For 
only $2,000 a year the United States 
rents a naval base at Guantanamo 
The courtship of Cuba, implicit in 
the welcome Batista will receive in 
Washington, is interpreted as a step 
in carrying out President Roosevelt’s 
revitalized Monroe Doctrine. 


is a key 
fense of the 


bosses 


x * * 


ARGENTINA: 
OREIGN Minister 
with U.S 


lauds bonds 


The United States and Argentina 
are united by a “sort of American 
patriotism,” said Foreign Minister 
Jose Mario Cantilo last week. 


This statement, a very usual one 


1 dent Felix Paiva last week persuaded 


| 


the Liberal party to join his govern- 
ment, thus ending a political crisis 
that had threatened the peace of 
his country since mid-October. 

x * * 


AUSTRALIA: 
Gers RN MENT orders fifty 
American bombing planes. 


The chances that bombers ordered 
in England might not be delivered, 
was given by Prime Minister Joseph 
A. Lyons as the reason why Aus- 
tralia ordered fifty Lockheed-Hudson 
bombing planes in the U. S. last 
week. 

Behind-the-scenes reasons for the 
rush order of American planes: 
British rearmament lags, British 
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UNITED STATES: 








wars to build new dirigibl 
costing $3,000,000 
Another round in the ba be- 
tween supporters and opponents of 
xhter-than-air craft is raging as a 
result of the Navy’s announcement 
that bids would be opened for a 
new airship of about one jon 
cubic feet gas capacity 
The pro-dirigible group can point 
to the fact that the new airship will 
not be a mammoth in size or in ex- 
pense Coast patrol and scouting 
will be its chief duties. The anti- 


airship group recalls that, of all the 


large airships the Government 
owned, only the “Los Angeles” re 
mains today and it is retired due to 
old age. The last two, the “Macon” 
and “Akron,” crashed with loss of 
life. 

There is still a group in the Navy 
that have faith in airships 





the rigid balloon 
by sixteen major 
the last quarter- 
384 The 
was the worst of 
73 lives 


Development of 
has been marred 
disasters during 
century, claiming 
“Akron” explosion 
all, taking a of 


* wk * 
OVERN MENT 
Nazi ship blast. 


investigates 


yet it 
reports 
the Ger- 
Oakland 


“Sabotage” is a 
creeps insistently 
of the explosion Nov. 3 on 
man liner “Vancouver” in 
estuary, off Oakland, Calif. 

A diver reported.that the ship’s 
plates were bent inwards by the ex- 
plosion and other hints of possible 
sabotage were found. To get to the 
bottom of the matter, the Federal 
Government opened a sweeping in- 
quiry and five other official 
conducted quizzes of their own. 
German consul at San Francisco was 
invited as an observer to the Federal 
probe. 


nasty word, 
into news 


x * * 


THE PHILIPPINES: 
- Pratrmenpetettoapd predicts Japanese 
4 invasion of islands. 


Fear of Japan has inspired a move- 


ment in the Philippines to “stick 
with” the United States. It may 
grow, experts believe. 

Under the Independence Act that 


Sroups | 
The 


Congress passed in 1934 the islands | 


would be cut off from American pro- 
tection in 1945. President Quezon 
favors being cut off sooner and many 
United States naval officers agree 
with him, but for reasons of their 
own. Some Navy experts feel the 
United States should get out of the 


9 


islands are 





a) 


Philippines because the 
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At theatrical “first nights, 


fact. wherever a smart event calls forth people of 


finest of fine cars. 


Cadillac-Fleetwoods, Cadillac performance, 
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been 


* at opera openings—in 


unquest ioned consequence—Cadillac-k leetwoods are 
invariably in evidence. 
Dhis marked preference is natural —for the Cadillac 


name has never been associated with any but the 


has the value of 
1939 


already 


And at no time 


more evident than in the 
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the standard of the world, 


Cadillac appearance, 


tiful of all, is more impressive than ever. 


luxury and comfort are so far advanced that they are, 


literally, beyond comparison. 


Your Cadillac dealer will gladly place a Cadillace 


Fleetwood at your disposal—so you may determine 


the extent by which Cadillac 


ear field. 
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ONE FIRST =NIGHTER THATS ALWAYS THERE! 


is markedly 
long accepted as the most beau- 
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S the world relaxes from the ten- 
sion of last September when 
the peace of one of its most impor- 
tant regions hung in perilous bal- 
ance, many observers in this country 
not unnaturally raise the following 
question: Has the swift succession 
of events so altered the world situa- 
tion that some of the basic policies 
we have so far pursued have become 
no longer applicable and need to 
be discarded or revised in the light 
of new developments? 

This question frequently relates 
to the outlook for the future of our 
trade-agreements program and the 
general prospect of world develop- 
ments in the field of international 
commerce. The problem thus pre- 
sented is of crucial importance for 
the economic well-being of 
country and for our broad national 
welfare, and for the promotion of 
peace, which is the primary objective 
of our foreign policy. 

‘For upwards of four years, 
eountry has been carrying out a vig- 
orous and comprehensive program 
of policy and action in the sphere 
of international economic relations. 
The centra) aim of this program has 
been the restoration and expansion 
of healthy and mutually beneficial 
trade among nations. 

We embarked upon this program 
at a time when our country and the 
whole world were in the grip of a 
profound economic dislocation. The 
situation which we faced at the low 
point of the depression required a 
combined program of domestic and 
international action. To combat un- 
employment; to create conditions of 
security and well being for our farm- 
ers, workmen, and business men; to 
enable the entire nation to replace 
a vista of cespair with a prospect of 
economic and social advancement, 
it was necessary to restore solvency 
and stability in our financial struc- 
ture, to introduce essential reforms 
in our economic and social organiza- 
tion, to rehabilitate the processes 
of production and trade and thus 
to rebuild the nation’s income. 

Domestic measures, however nec- 
essary and far-reaching, would not 
have alone sufficed to accomplish 
these vital purposes. They had to 
be supplemented by a determined ef- 
fort to repair the shaken and all but 
shattered structure of international 
@onomic relations. 


oul 


our 


Factors That Caused 


World Trade Collapse 


It was clear that the disruption 
of international commerce had been 
as much responsible as any other 
single factor for the advent and the 
intensity of the great depression. 
In the course of generations, national 
economies had become geared to a 
growing volume of interchange of 
commodities across national fron- 
tiers. Without expanding interna- 
tional trade, the steady rise of liv- 
ing standards—that outstanding 
eharacteristic of economic and so- 
cial progress—would have been im- 
possible. 

The sharp decline of international 
commerce, which accompanied the 
depression, was bound to produce a 
profound impairment of economic 
organization and activity within na- 
tions and to depress living standards 
everywhere. There could be no pros- 
pect of full and stable recovery, to 
be followed by sustained prosperity, 
unless mutually beneficial commerce 
among nations could be restored to 
Sts great role as an indispensable 
instrument for the promotion of 
economic welfare within nations. 

The trade-agreements program 
was the principal means which we 
adopted for attaining this objective. 
The program was directed toward 
overcoming the two factors which 
had been primarily responsible for 
the collapse of world commerce. 

The first of these was the trend 
toward national economic self-suf- 
ficiency, toward so-called autarchy. 
The second was the growing tend- 
ency on the part of nations to enter 
into narrow trade pacts, based upon 
exclusive treatment for the parties 
to such arrangements and conse- 
quent discrimination against all 
other nations. 

Both of these trends produced ef- 
fects disastrous not only to world 
trade, but also to the domestic 
economies of all nations. 


The Isolation Theory 
Vs. Reciprocal Trade 

The trend toward economic self- 
sufficiency involved efforts to de- 
velop, behind unscalable walls of ex- 
aggerated protectionism, the pro- 
duction of natural or synthetic sub- 
Stitutes to replace imports from 
other regions of the world—no mat- 
ter at what sacrifices of quality or 
cost to the consumers. 

The discriminatory basis of trade 
served inevitably to divert the cur- 
rents of commerce from the chan- 
nels of natural advantage, and thus 
to cause an irresistible contraction 
of the total volume of world trade. 

By placing upon our statute books 
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The United States News 


World itow at a Crossroads,” Says Secretary Hull, Who Declares Peace Aims Can 
Be Realized Only by Removing Barriers to World Commerce 


the Trade Agreements Act of 
and by inaugurating reciprocal trade 
agreements negotiations, we an- 
nounced to the world our wil. 
to reverse the policy of raising ever- 
higher barriers to trade, which had 
been pursued this country for 
some years, with disastrous results 
But our offer to reduce, in favor 
foreign countries, the excessive bar- 
riers to trade represented by some 
of our tariff rates was made contin- 
gent upon the willingness of other 
countries to reduce in our favor their 
tariffs and other trade barriers 

In announcing our trade-agree- 


ingness 


by 


of 


1934 ¢ tions for war and a provocative 





at- 


titude toward other nations 


Choice World Must Face: 

Policy of Arms or Peace 

Two opposing tendencies continue 
to influence the course of interna- 
tional economic relations. One is 
the effort which we and many other 
countries are making toward plac- 
ing such relations upon a sound and 
constructive basis and thus enabling 
trade to make its fullest possible 
contribution to the economic well 
being, stability and peace of all 





answer. 


The answer came from Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
speaking before delegates to the National Foreign Trade 
Convention in New York City. 
In his first formal speech since the world-shaking events 
in Europe and the Far East, Secretary Hull restated his policy 
in the light of new conditions. 

It was apparent that the United States will continue to 
work for lower trade barriers and international cooperation 


for world law and order. 





Americans who wondered whether the trade agreements 
| program would stand the shock of the Munich pact and 
Japanese victories in China have received a categorical 


For its explanation of the official American attitude to- 
ward totalitarian trade methods and for the bearing it may 
have on future American policy, The United States News 
presents this address in full text. 














ments program, we also proclaimed 4 countries. 


our determination to continue our 
firm adherence to the practice of 
equal treatment, embodied in the 
unconditional most-favored-nation 
principle. But here again we an- 
nounced that we were willing to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
only with such countries were 
willing, in turn, to extend to us this 
type of treatment under the guaran- 
tee of that principle. 

It was in this reciprocal and emi- 
nently equitable manner that we 
sought to make our attack upon the 
ruinous practices of exaggerated 
protectionism and _ discriminatory 
treatment and against the dangerous 
drift toward national economic iso- 
lation. 


as 


Political Stability: 
Basis of Performance 


Our decision to make the rule of 
equal treatment—that is to say, the 
unconditional most-favored - nation 
principle in its broad application- 
the cornerstone of our program was 
dictated, first of all, by an immediate 


and practical consideration: in the 
absence of guarantees of non-dis- 
criminatory. treatment, our export 


trade cannot escape being constantly 
exposed to unpredictable dangers. 
But our decision was also dictated 
by the conviction, derived from the 
study of universal experience in the 
field of international commercial re- 
lations, that trade among nations 
can develop and prosper only as all 
nations can be assured fair dealing 
and equality of commercial treat- 
ment. 

Apart from the purely economic 
aspects of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, there is another and even 
more profound reason for the em- 
phasis which we have been placing 
upon the need for restoring interna- 
tional commerce upon a sound and 
healthy basis. 

Many of our citizens must wonder 
why, being concerned with the con- 
duct of our country’s foreign rela- 
tions, it is necessary for me to de- 
vote so much of my time, thought, 
and effort to economic problems and 
to questions of foreign trade. 

It is because I know that without 
economic security and well-being 
there can be no social or political 
Stability in national life, and that 
without economic, social and politi- 
cal stability and security within na- 
tions there can be no peaceful and 
orderly relations among nations. 

It is because I know that without 


expansion of international trade, 
based upon fair dealing and equal 
treatment for all, there can be no 


Stability and security either within 
or among nations. 

It is because I know that the with- 
drawal by a nation from orderly 
trade relations with the rest of the 
world inevitably leads to regimenta- 
tion of all phases of national] life, to 
the suppression of human rights— 
and all too frequently to prepara- 





The other is the contin- 
uation of policies under which trade 
and, therefore, economic welfare 
are being sacrificed to such other ob- 
jectives as vast armaments and the 

cupremacy of force. 

In the presence of a persistent op- 
eration of this second tendency, it 
1s not difficult to fall prey to despair. 
It is not difficult to come to the 
plausible but erroneous belief that, 
as a result of this tendency, the 
course of world development must be 
toward maximum self-sufficiency for 
each and every country; that trade 
among nations is doomed to extinc- 
tion or at best to a precarious ex- 
istence subject to the arbitrary whim 
of control authorities; that the prin- 
ciples upon which we have founded 
cur commercial policy have been 
rendered antiquated and ill-adapted 
by the apparent implications of the 
cevelopments which are occurring 
elsewhere in the world; and that, 


+ 


therefore, no other course of 
Is open to us than to fall back upon 
a system of ever-increasing economic 


isolation. 


As I see the world picture, there 
is no justification in fact for such 
counsel of despair. The world is at 
a cross roads But its power of 
choice is not lost. 

One of the roads that wind into 
the future is that of increased re- 
liance upon armed force as an in- 
strument of national policy. So 
long as the construction of arma- 


ments for such a purpose continues 
to be the center national effort 
in some countries, a policy of arming 
inescapably becomes a universal evi 
Other nations find themselves com- 
pelled to divert 
self-defense an part 
their substance and effort. All t 
requires—in varying degrees, but in 
all countries alike--ever greater 
sacrifice of what mankind universally 
has regarded as the central cdjective 
of civilization and progress—-namely, 
a rising level of national welfare and 
of the well-being of the individual 

All this imposes—again in varying 
degrees, but in all countries alike—a 
growth of autarchy, an ever more 
complete regimentation of national 
life, an impairment of personal lib- 
erty, a lowering of every standard of 
material, cultural, and spiritual ex- 
istence 

If the nations continue along this 
road, increasingly strewn with the 
wreckage of civilized man’s most 
precious possessions, they will 
marching toward the final catastro- 
phe of a new world war, the 
and destructiveness of which 
human imagination 

The other of the two roads is 
of ever-increasing reliance 
peaceful processes and upon the rule 
and order in the conduct 
among individuals and 
nations. 


of 


l, 
for 

of 
nis 


to preparation 


increasing 


be 


norror 
pass 
that 
upon 
of law of 
relations 
among 


Country Not Immune 
To War Tensions 

As such reliance becomes more ef- 
fective, the productive 
with which nature, science, and 
technical skill have endowed man- 
kind, can become released, in greater 
and greater measure, for the ad- 
vancement of the human race. As 
trust in the pledged word and order 
under replace the doctrine of 


vast forces 


law 


| armed force and the practice of law- 


lessness, the human mind can turn 


| once more to the arts of peace, and 


the human soul can soar once more 


to ever greater achievements of the 
spirit 
We in this country are fortunate 


beyond measure in that we are less 
immediately affected than are most 


| 


/ 


action 














Wide World 
CORDELL HULL 

other nations by the tensions which ¢ stantly kept alive the concept of a 
prevail in other parts of the world. future for mankind happier than 
Yet even for us there will be no es- that of an inexorable drift toward 
cape from a dismal outlook if, un- economic impoverishment and a mili- 
happily, the rest of the world should _ tary explosion, and if tireless efforis 
choose the road that must lead to. are made to bring about the reali- 
another major armed conflict. zation of such a future. 

Things being as they are, it is un- 
doubtedly our duty to ourselves to Hopes Not Dinmmed 
render adequate the armea forces 4 
needed for a own security and de- Of a Du rable Peace 
fense. But it is equally our duty to It is my considered judgment that 
ourselves not tw relax by one whit nothing that has occurred in récent 
our efforts to exert our maximum in- | years or in recent weeks has served 
fluence toward helping mankind to to discredit in any way the princi- 
choose the road of peace and justice ples on the basis of which we are 
rather than the road of wai seeking to bring about a restoration 

In no field is effort toward accom- of sound cconomic conditions as a 
plishing this crucial purpo: more 1ecessary foundation of durable 
essential than in that of restoring | peace 
economic strength, political stability, Not} x that has occurred nas im- 
and social security within nations paired my profound belief that 
through a promotion of healthy eco these principles will sooner or later 
nomic relations among nations become firmly established as the 


The task is neither easy nor sim- 


ple. Political antagonisms, national 
ambitions, the vast armament pro- 
grams, and many other phases of 
narrow nationalism present power- 
ful obstacles. But all these obstacles 
enormous as they are, Will be more 
readily overcome if there is con- 


foundation of international commer- 








THE FALL OF CHINA; WHAT IT MEANS TO THE U. S. 


JHAT does occupation of Hankow # American citizens who live in China 


the 
to the 


Japanese 
outside 


and Canton 
mean to China 
world? 

Imagine a foreign power in control 
of every port on the Atlantic sea- 
board from Labrador to Havana. 
Imagine an invading army holding 
the railroads that run from those 
ports into Canada, the United States | 
and Mexico. Imagine New York 
City, Baltimore, Washington, Nor- 
folk, Miami and Chicago held by a 
foreign army, their streets a sham- 
bles. 

That the strength of the Ja- 
panese grip on China, now extended 
by the easy conquest of Canton, 
China’s largest southern port. and 
the capture of Hankow, called “the 
Chicago of China.” 

No trade or travel can flow 


by 
and 


is 


from 


China’s seaports into the interior | 
without Japanese approval. The only 
routes now open are via Burma, 


Indo-China and Mongolia. It is as 
though the United States could get 
supplies only by way of Alaska and 


Mexico. 


U. S. Property at Stake 


What does this mean to the United 
States? 

America’s stake In China amounis 
almost to $250,000,000. About half | 
of this is invested in trade, banking, 
transport, manufacturing and other 
industry, concentrated almost exclu- 
sively in the foreign concessions that 
are now surrounded by Japanese 
troops. 

The other half of America’s 
in China is made up of bonds long 
in default ($40.000,000), and more re- 
cent bonds, half in default ($13.700.- 
000); property of missionary and 
charitable organizations ($40,000.- 
060), now imperiled by Japanese con- 
quests; and private property of | 


stake 








(from 25 to 30 million dollars). 
Such this American stake 
hasn’t yet been wiped out must de- 
pend in the future on Japanese ap- 
proval for its existence. 
America has another stake 
China which is also affected by the 
Japanese victories—export trade 
Twelve months of war in the Far 


as as 


In 





America’s stake in China. 
What 
| 

may cost this country in | 


Japanese victories 


dollars and cents. 








East from August, 1937, to August 
1938, cut United States trade with 
China to less than one-third its pre- 
war total. A few products, notably 
aircraft and metals, enjoyed a brisk 
business but now even these exporis 
are tapering off. The same is true, 
in general, of American exports 
Hong Kong, which was the port that 
fed the Chinese army until Japan 
cut the Hong Kong to Hankow rail- 
road. 


to 


Protest Japan Ignores 

ils Sslake, 
put 
In- 


Regardless of the size of 
hewever, the United States is 
tung up a firm front to Japanese 
terference with liberty of trade 

American Ambassador Tokyo, 
Joseph C. Grew, under 
from the State Department, 
in a recent note 
against Japanese policies 
which, the note said, 
travention of the principle 
condition of equality of opportunity 
or the ‘Open Door’ in China.” 

The note singled out Japanese 
practices such as: 


to 
instructions 
protesce d 
to Japan 
in China 
“in 
and 


vigorously 





were con 
the 


Oo 


“Development companies” 
sponsorship of the Japanese govern- 
ent which have been organized in 


1 
fanchuria and sections of China lo 


N 
give Japan a monopoly of trade in 
those areas; 

Exchange control enforced by pro 
hibiting exports from 
the exchange operations ar 
financed with the Yokohama Specie | 


China 
e 


norti 


unless 


Pank, often at arbitrary rates fat 
lower than the open market rate: 
Tariff juggling that sets discrim 





inatory rates against American goods 
as opposed to Japanese goods; 
Setting up of Japanese monopolies 


to take over all telegraphic and tele 


phenic communications and inland 
Shipping in China, thus forcing out 
American and other foreign firms, 


an ot 


and subjecting traders to control 
1eir shipping by Japanese authori- 





ties; 

Censorship of American mail ana 
restriction on American freedom of 
travel in occupied territories 

The bluntly-worded note closed 
with a request for a prompt reply 
Japan did not reply 

Instead of answering Ambassador 

















cial reiations. The world’s need for 
the t lation of these a 
well as of all other basic inciple 
Ol peaceiui reiations among nations 
into practica real ¢ $s more ur- 
gent and more pre: oda an 
it has ever been 

under western trading nations will have to 
trim their sails to conform to the 
new conditicns in China 

Other large western nations have 

fared as badly as the United 
States and they had more to lose 
The United States’ share of in- 
vestments in China is only 6.1 pe: 
cent of the total foreign holdings 
there The British are in China 


much deeper, owning more than one- 
third of the foreign invest- 
ments. Japan, with about 40 per 
cent of the foreign holdings in China 
before the war bhbegan,-is now, of 
in a position to increase that 


tolal 


course, 
snare. 
The United States and Great Brit- 


ain may make a deal with Japan to 
save part of their holdings in China. 
But in cold fact any such deal will 


obviously depend on the good will of 
the Japanese 

A western principle, as old the 
twentieth century, is now at 
in the Far East as the result of Jap- 


U 
ese victor) 


as 


stake 


an This principle he 
“Open Door,”"—can be wiped out if 
Japan wills it and no one resists 


Resistance is held to be unlikely fo: 








Grew or the State Department, Jap- two reasons Great Britain was 
anese spokesmen let it be Known shown to be weak at Munich and 
hat China will be joined with Man- Japan knows it; the United States 
chukuo and Japan in an economic | stake he Far East is said to be 
and political empire directed from tuo small to be worth a war. 
Tokyo. In this announcement there Total vestments of lead na- 
. — nai + n +t} + the > . il 
was every indication that the “Open ions in China are shown in the fol 
. oli mat hee served na tnrart : ‘ ’ . 
Dox will not be observed and that lowing table ‘in millions of U. S. 
dellars): 
+ 
Great 

Britain Russia U.S.A Total 
and ping 134.9 414.8 10.8 560.5 
itie 48.2 ) 35.2 99.0 
19 8 2.1 0.1 109.0 

a iring 73 lf 8 20.5 372.3 
3 5 7 25.3 214.7 
Real es 202.3 7 5 8.5 316.3 
Import-expo 240.8 12.2 47.7 483.7 
Miscellan@Ous ..ccccscccccvccs 28.9 713 3.1 2.1 105.4 
RUNGE. 4cBuvantedeeen es 6asies 963.4 1,084.6 62.9 150.2 260.9 
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a. 


Nor is the present outlook in this 
respect devoid of hope. In spite of 


plausible indications and _ pseudo- 
logical interferences to the contrary, 
the drift toward complete national 
self-sufficiency is far from making 
ready headway in the world as a 
whole. While excessive barriers to 
trade continue to weigh heavily upoa 
international commerce, the major 
part of world trade stili carried 
on by countries which are not ate 
tempting to be self-contained re- 
gardless of cost 

Only a few countries proclaim the 


1S 


attainment of autarchy as their 
avowed purpose But these very 
countries are, at the same time, 


making desperate efforts to enlarge 
the volume of their foreign come- 
merce—not only within the limited 
areas actually or potentially under 
their immediate influence, but with 
other parts of the world as well. 

The striking paradox of the pres- 
ent situation that in their ate 
tempts to find foreign markets and 
sources of materials indispensable to 
their national existence, such coun- 
tries employ methods of forced and 
artificial stimulation, which ines- 
capably prevent trade from making 
its full contribution even to their own 
well-being and economic stability. 

As experience accumulates, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that trade 
methods of this type steadily ex- 
haust the countries which practice 
them and arouse ever more intense 
resistance and retaliation on the 
part other countries Whether 
employed in conjunction with openly 
proclaimed programs of national or 
group autarchy or in the absence of 
avowed desire for self-containment, 
such methods of trade inevitably de- 
feat themselves. They are in a full 
sense, the instruments of destructive 
economic warfare, adopted by na- 
tions in the mistaken belief that 
they are capable of enhancing na- 
tional security and strength. 


1s 


of 


Strength and Security 
Not Served by Isolation 
Autarchy and other forms of eco- 

nomic armament create but an illu- 
sion of strength and security. They 
uproot far more than they build. They 
discourage rather than generate en- 
terprise. By placing impassable bar- 
riers to the world flow of material 
and financial resources, by tending 
to split up the world into abnormally 
limited areas of trade relations, they 
undermine confidence and stability. 
They make all nations progressively 
weaker, 

The very difficulties which con- 
stantly multiply in the application of 
such policies and methods create 
powerful pressures in the direction 
of their abandonment. No nation 
can prosper or maintain other than 
visibly falling standard of living 
for its population, when the world 
Is DroKen up Into airtight economic 
compartments 

The program advocate 
offers the only practicable alternative 
a toward the anarchy of 
economic warfare, with all its dis- 
astrous consequences for the peace 
and progress of man. Its workability 
has been demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of doubt. It can be embraced 
by all nations alike, without excep- 
on, and to the benefit of each and 


a 


} 
t 
») 


WwW we 


hicn 


to drift 


Not by compromising with any of 
cur basic principles; not by joining 
a retreat to self-imposed poverty of 
economic not by attempt- 
ing to employ the destructive prac- 
tices of forced trade, can we make 
our contribution toward rendering 
brighter and more hopeful the out- 
,00K for ourselves and for the world. 


isolation 


Our Interest and Duty 
Toward World Welfare 


Our own best 
concern which all of us must 
the future of the human race 
imperatively require that, far from 
abandoning our trade-agreements 
brogram, we put redoubled vigor into 
our efforts to enlarge its scope and 
ts effectiveness. 

We should not relax, we should 
intensify our endeavors to influence 


the 
feel 


interests and 


for 


all 


nations, by example and by every 
appropriate means of persuasion 
open to us, to return to the tested 


basis of healthy and sound trade, of 
monetary stability, of financial order 
and probity—in brief, to that type 
international economic relation- 
which have been incontro- 
vertibly shown by experience to be 
the only possible foundation of peace, 


f 
ol 


ships 


progress and well-being among 
mankind. 
No nation and no individual can 


escape a share of responsibility for 
the fashioning of mankind’s choice 
es to the road which the world will 
follow. There is nothing more des- 
perately needed today in all coun- 
tries than clear thinking and a pro- 
iound sense of national and individ- 
val concern for the course of future 
cevelopments. 

Nationa 

tion, Nov. 
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The Labor Week: FIXING THE SCOPE OF WAGE-HOUR LAW 


UARDED opinions on the coverage * the 


of the wage and hour law with 
respect to specific businesses now are 


forthcoming from General Counse 
Calvert Magruder of the Wage anc 
Hour Administration. 


The opinions are guarded because 
the coverage 
courts. 
They are furnished for the guidance 


ultimate authority on 
of the law rests with the 


of the Administrator 


Mr. Magruder now has given it as 
his opinion that the wage and hour 
and 


law covers daily newspapers, 
an aircraft manufacturer who is ex 
empt from the Walsh-Healey Act 

It is also Mr. Magruder’s opinion 
that the law does not cover motion 
picture theatres. 


**Service’> Exemption 


Denied Newspapers 

Newspaper publishers had sough 
exemption primarily on the ground 
that they were service institutions. 

The gist of the interpretation 
which denies this exemption follows: 

“It is the opinion of the General 
Counsel's office that newspapers are 
not service establishments within the 
meaning of Section 13(a) (2). 

“You will note that Section 13(a) 
(8) provides an exemption for ‘any 
employe employed in connection 
with the publication of any weekly 
or semi-weekly newspaper with a 
circulation of less than 3,000 the ma- 
jor part of which circulation 
within the county where printed and 
published.” If Congress had _ in- 
tended to exempt newspapers as 
service establishments, it would not 
have exempted a particular class of 
newspapers.” 


An Opinion Covering 


Picture Theaters 

Motion picture theater owners also 
asked exemption as service estab- 
lishments, and Mr. Magruder agreed 
with this interpretation. 

“In our opinion,” he said, “it is 
very doubtful whether on the basis 
of the facts submitted orally by you, 
employes of motion picture theaters 
(not connected with the interstate 
distribution of films) can be regarded 
as engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. 
Unless the work which they are per- 
forming falls under one of these two 
categories they would not be af- 
fected by the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the law. 

“Even though we were to assume 


| garding the Fair Labor Standards 


the commerce fact, it is our opinion | 


that such employes are exempt by 
the provisions of Sections 13 (a) (2) 
as employes engaged in a retail or 
Service establishment the greater 
part of whose selling or servicing is 
in intrastate commerce.” / 


Law as to Certain 


Aircraft Workers 

The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., with headquarters 
Washington, asked if employes in 
the aircraft manufacturing industry 
engaged in the performance of the 
experimental contract provided for 
in Section 10(k) of the Army Air 
Corps Act of 1926 would be declared 
not subject to the Fair Labor 


| ployment, so long as the work per- 


Standards Act of 1938. The General 


Counsel replied: 
“On the basis of the statement and 


18 | 


| Counsel replied: 


REGISTRATION APPLIED 
facts you submitted, it is 
opinion that the 
in experimental work 
craft manufacturing 
engaged in 
for commerce and are, therefore, in 


in the 
industry 


air- 
are 
the production of goods 


cluded within the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 
“The fact that the experimental 


contract has been exempt from the 
Walsh-Healey Act 


operation of the 


is not determinative of the question 


under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
the Waish- 
Healey Act is statutory; provided for 
of 
No such exemp- 
tion is allowed under the Fair Lapor 
As far as it is con- 


The exemption under 
by the ‘open market’ 
Section 9 thereof. 


provision 


Standards Act. 





Who are covered by the 
wage-hour law? 

Federal 
opinions on newspaper and 


counsel issue 
theater workers and others; 
and on legality of variations 
in length of the work week. 

Here is information that 
employers and employes 
can use in determining fu- 


ture policies. 











cerned, it is immaterial whether the 
employees are engaged in experi- 
mental work or in ordinary produc- 
tion. So long as they are engaged 
in the production of goods for com- 

| merce, they are subject to its pro- 
visions.” 


Where Employe Works 


For Two Employers 

Other business men have written 
to the Administrator for interpreta- 
tions and rulings. The answers given 
may guide other men to the soilu- 
tion of their own problems. 

The National Association of Ho- 
siery Manufacturers asked whether a 
worker employed 44 hours in one 
establishment may work additional 
hours during the same week in an- 
other estaBlishment. The General 


“I believe that your conclusion re- 


Act is correct and that this Act 
places no prohibition on such em- 


formed in excess of 44 hours per 
week is performed for an employer 
completely disassociated from the 
employer for whom the first 44 hours 
of work are performed. 

“I call your attention to Section 
3(d) of the Act, which defines the 
word ‘employer’ to include ‘any per- 
son acting directly or indirectly in 
the interest of an employer in re- 
lation to an employe.’ It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that a prearrange- 
ment between two or more employ- 
ers for the interchange of employes 
in an effort to circumvent the over- 
time provisions of the Act would be 
challenged as a violation of the law.” 

An overall manufacturing com- 
pany of Baltimore inquired regard- 





CLASH OF WAGE POLICIES 
FOR SALARIED WORKERS 


UST exactly what are the rights right the first time. 


e of an employer who is paying his 
workers a weekly wage higher than 
the base minimum of 25 cents an 
hour, but who is working those em- 
ployes more than 44 hours a week? 

Does this employer need to pay his 
workers time and one-half for all 
hours above 44, using his average 
hourly wage as a base? Or can he 
figure that any payment above an 
average of 25 cents an hour consti- | 
tutes a payment that can be figured 
as compensation for over-time? 

Large numbers of employers and 
oft employes—particularly those in 
white-collar classifications—are in- 
terested in the answers to those 
questions. 


Shift in Policy 


Elmer F Andrews, administrator 
of the wage and hour law, at first 
thought that the employer paying 
more than 25 cents an hour as an 
average would have small cause for 
concern about over-time pay. This 
was because most employers of 
white-collar labor pay much more 
than the $11 minimum of 25 cents 
an hour for a 44 hour week. But 
tien later, Mr. Andrews changed his 
mind and held that every employer 
must divide the weekly wage of his 
employes by 44 to obtain the hourly 
rate and then must pay time and 
one-half at that rate for all hours 
above 44 

Now, however, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is advising 


‘ 


Counsel John 
C. Gall, of the NAM, says: 

“My conclusion as to the whole 
problem is that there is nothing in 
this law—either in its terms or in its 
ceclared purposes—which deprives 
an employer of the right to establish 
base rates of pay for employes at any 
figure that he is able to pay.” 


Mr. Gall’s Argument 


The point that Mr. Gall makes is 
that, in his opinion, an employer 
can fix the hourly rate of pay at any 
level he chooses just so the weekly 
wage is not reduced. In other words, 
if paying his workers $17 a week, an 
employer could work those employes 
up to 60 hours without violating the 
law as interpreted by the NAM 
counsel. The reason is that the em- 
ployer could figure that he was pay- 
ing his workers at the rate of 25 
cents an hour, with all above $1l a 
week to figure as over-time compen- 
sation. 


my ¢ ing 
employes engaged 





FOR U. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


exemptions for 
workers. The reply was 

“Under the Act, the Administrator 
has no authority to exempt workers 
who are merely slow or inefficient 
from the minimum wage provisions 
of the Act as handicapped. A handi- 
capped worker defined as one 
‘whose earning capacity is impaired 
by age or physical or mental defici- 
ency or injury.’” 


Work Limit Based 
On Weekly Periods 


A macaroni manufacturing com- 
pany of Maryland, asked whether 
it would be possible to base the 
weekly limit of 44 hours upqn a two- 
week period making a total of 88 
hours. A. L. Fletcher, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator in charge of cooperation 
and enforcement, replied: 

“May I call your attention to Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act relating to the limitation of 
hours and the provision for payment 
of overtime. Throughout this sec- 
tion, the specific expression ‘a work- 
week’ is used in each case where 
weekly hours are involved. 

“I have submitted your inquiry 
our legal division and am advised 
that there is no authority granted 
the Administrator under this section 
to place any construction upon it 
other than that the 44-hour period 
is to be restricted to one week. In 
view of this opinion, therefore, I 


1S 


| must advise you that the adjustment 


| ing such non-productive 





This interpretation holds that Sec- 
tion 18 of the Wage and Hour Law, 
which holds that nothing in the min- 
imum wage act shall justify any em- 
ployer in reducing a wage, does not 
intend to give to the Government 
the power to fix all wages and 
salaries for all classes of employes. 

The point is made that any other 
interpretation could lead to dis- 
charge of present workers and the 
rehiring of others at a lower hourly 
rate, even if the weekly rate re- 


of the schedule you have suggested 
would not be possible under the law.” 

A leather manufacturer in New 
York State asks: 

“Are there any provisions exempt- 
labor as 
maintenance-men, watchmen, fire- 
men and engineers working on an 
hourly basis and supervisory em- 
ployes or executive officers on 
Straight salary? Is it possible to 
work such men continually exceed- 
ing the specified workweek provided 
they are paid time and one-half for 
overtime?” 

This was answered as follows: 
“The law provides for an exemption 
ot employes employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative or profes- 





defined and delimited by regulations 
of the Administrator.’ The law also 
provides that no employer who is 
engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, shall 
employ any office employees for a 


workweek longer than 44 hours, un- | 


less he pays time and one-half for 
overtime. It will, therefore, be 


the law, and the employer would 


have to pay time and one-half for | 
| he 


overtime 
Workweek May 
Begin On Any Day 
“May we plan to begin computing 


hours for our workweek on Friday 
morning when the 8 o’clock shift 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE LABOR BOARD REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT 


(Asa J. WARREN MADDEN, of the National Labor 
Relations Board, shown with other Board members after they 


reported to the President. 


Members of the Board advised the 


President that in their opinion the Wagner Act did not need re- 


vision or amendment 


Left to right: Edwin S. Smith, Chairman 


Madden, and Donald Wakefield Smith. 





proper to work your employes longer ¢ comes to work,” 


than the specified 44 hours provided | 


they are paid time and one-half for | 


overtime.” 


A Connecticut firm, which takes 


physical inventory and audits its 
books in December and June each 
year, finds that this procedure in- | 
volves a considerable amount of 


overtime work on the part of its em- 
ployes, both in the office and in the 
warehouses, at these periods which 
do not exceed 14 weeks in the aggre- 
gate in the calendar year. 
According to the Wage and Hour 
Division this is not work “of a sea- 


asks an Ohio em- 
ployer. 

Interpretative Bulletin No. 4 of the 
Wage and Hour Division says: “The 


| 


handicapped + sional capacity, ‘as such terms are + sonal nature” as contemplated by + a few weeks following, the extra time 


being without pay, so as to make 
up ‘the time he lost and for which 
was paid in full?” 

The answer to this question, asked 
by a New York manufacturer, 
found in Interpretative Bulletin No. 
4 which states that: “time lost for 
any reason (such as holidays, sick- 
ness, vacations) during one work- 
week cannot be made up the next 
or any following workweek unless 


1s 


io : : 
| the employe receives time and one- 





workweek is seven consecutive work- | 
days but may begin at any time of | 
any day save that no change can | 
be made for the purpose of evading 
the Act.” 

“An employe working within the 
time limits of the Act and being 
paid above the minimum happens to | 
be away from the office for business | 
or personal reasons, and loses some 
time, for which he is paid in full. | 


Can he work, say, 46 to 48 hours for | 


+ half 


overtime compensation for 
hours in excess of 44 in the succeéd- 
ing week.” 

An association of manufacturers 
inquires about hours regulations as 
applied to watchmen and office em- 
ployes in small plants, who often 
may have to assist in stockrooms, or 
in shipping and other jobs. Inter- 
pretative Bulletin No. 1 indicates 
that watchmen and clerical help are 
included within the coverage of the 
Act. 








NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


* 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com-: 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex-’ 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 


On the 6sth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 
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...the blend that can’t be copied 


... the RIGHT COMBINATION of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos 








triple threat man. 


Q 


, ™ action shots of 
“‘Whizzer’’ White. .. famous All-American 
football star... show what it takes to bea 


jnation 


... that’s the reason Chesterfield 


stands out from the others 


The reason Chesterfield is 
different is because it combines the 
smoking qualities of the world’s best 
cigarette tobaccos in one cigarette. 

It’s the right combination of these 
tobaccos... mild ripe home-grown 


and aromatic Turkish, rolled in pure 
cigarette paper...that makes Chest- 
erfield a better cigarette for you to 
smoke...milder and better-tasting. 
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HE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY will expend 

$135,000,000 this year to produce nothing but 

shadows — miraculous shadows cdst upon 

17,500 silver screens in every corner of our 
land. A “non-essential” product! Yet 88,000,000 people 
will demand it every week. To say nothing of the added 
millions in foreign lands. 


Perishable! Yet some of these shadows will live always 
in millions of minds and hearts. 


And it is worth noting that these fleeting shadows will 
provide a livelihood for 250,000 people ... flood one city 
alone with an $85,000,000 payroll ...and call upon 276 
different arts, sciences and industries to supply needed 
goods and services. 


Mighty shadows! They send camera crews to girdle the 


WASHINGTON, Munsey Building * CHICAGO, 180 North Michigan Avenue * BOSTON, Old South Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 210 Chronicle Building * LOS ANGELES, 315 West Ninth Street 
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ere 


earth. They summon Shakespeare. They command arm- 
ies, they cause the curtains of Time itself to roll back, they 
make men dream dreams. 


Unpredictable shadows! One moment they rock you with 
laughter. Again, they wring tears. They cleanse your 
heart with tender emotion. They stiffen your courage, 
they comfort your fears, they befriend you. 


For these picture-shadows provide the best entertainment 
the world has ever known. 


Yet the motion picture means far more to America than 
mere entertainment. 


It is a great teacher—giving our generation a broad 
understanding of the world and its peoples. 








4° RTH OF SHADOWS 


It is a great cultural influence — kindling new aspirations 
toward beauty and higher living standards. 


And almost magically the American motion picture has 
become a world unifying force — leaping frontiers, level- 
ing prejudices, drawing nations and races together in a 
common meeting place beyond the horizon of struggle 
and strife. 


These are the intangible things that the American mo- 
tion picture means to our country and to the world— 
greater by far than the values measured in dollars in- 
vested or the thousands of people employed. 


This advertisement is one of a series prepared by The New York 
Sun to create a broader understanding and appreciation of in- 
dustrial America’s contribution to the advancement of our civili- 


zation and our social and economic well-being. 


NIV 


Copyright 1938 — The New York Sun, Ima, 
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N the eve of another election, I Renouncin 
QO to Hyde Park 

my 


have come 
and am 


Sitting at 
in my own election district, 


November 7, 1938 


home 


own 
my 


county and my own State 


I have often expressed my feeling 
that 
disqualify 
expressing as a citizen my views on 
issues 


that the mere 
dent would 


candidates 
State. 
I have chan 


not 


and 


fact 


U 


ged 


ocratic government 


never realized 
of thinking 


finishing 


in any sense 
house.” Jusi 
go 
was a time not 
ernment as if 
kind of probl 
house—definite 


time. 
ison is 
it. 


On the oth 


evaporate into 


next one. 


We all 
from liberal 


program. 


after four 


that we in 
carried out 


ment during t 


State during 


reached today. 


In other 
the flares of 
quest, terrorism 
have vividly rev 
for the first 


it is to be 


guarantee that 


this can happen 


But we canno 
that a 


internal dissensi 





match for 

ruthless enough 

dissension. 
Democracy in 


up made me 


years 


If the continuity 
government had been broken in this 
we would 
be nowhere near the point we have 


that 


our 


nation is 
merely because it has a democratic 
form of government. 
ed that a democracy weakened by 
by mutual sus- 
picion born of social injustice, is no 
autocracies 


had changed 
other day when I was watching the 
touches 
simple cottage I have recently built 
—a cottage which by the way 
of the word a 
watching 
realize 
so long 
used to think about problems of Gov- 
they were 


ems 
and 


er 


thin 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
started a march of progress during 
his seven years in the Presidency but, 
of President 
little was left of the progress which 


he 
of 


The voters throughout 
try should remember that 
continuous liberal 
they vote next Tuesday. 

On that day the oldest of modern 
democracies will hold an election 
free people will have a free choite to 
pick free leaders for free men. 


and 
ealed 


t 


on, 


to 


order 


my 


over 


being 


compact 
capable of completion within a given 


air 


well-known 
amples of what an ill-advised shift 
to conservative 
ship can do to an incompleted liberai 


for 


time, 


government 


across 
militarism 


to 
time since the 
tion how precious and extraordinary 
allowed this 
of free leaders for free men 

No one will order us how 
and the only watchers we shall find 
at the polls are the watchers who 
ballot is 
Think how few places are left where 


carelessly 


strong 


repress 


to 
become a positive force in the 


lives of its people. It 


I am 


in my 


mind about 
the nature of some problems of dem- 
the past 
few years as I have had more and 
more experience with them. I 
how much my 


until 


put on 


that 


ago when 


the 
building 


Now I know well that the compar- 
not a good one 
build a house you will always have 
hand, a 
an economic gain is different 
cial or economic gain made by one 
Administration may, and often does, 
the 


social 


under 


Value of Continuity 


In Administration 
remember 


had been made. 

Think of the great liberal achieve- 
ments of Woodrow Wilson’s “New 
Freedom” and how quickly they 
were liquidated under President 
Harding 

We have to have reasonable con- 
tinuity in liberal government to get 
permanent results. 


The whole United States concedes 
New York State 
a magnificent 

program through our State govern- 
past 16 


that 


the 


Here and Abroad: 


Contrast in Freedom 
lands 


the 
and 


free choice 


secret 


and great 


We have learn- 


which 


ilve 


must 


men and women, whose devotion it 


seeks, feel that it really cares for the 
ry individual; 
enough 
among 
militant 
liberty against social op- 
pression at home and against 


security for ever 
it is tolerant 
essential unity 
and that it is 


maintain 
tary aggression a 
of democracy’'s 

Jackson and Lin 
tenses of rival 


must be an 
conception. 





attitude. 
gerous situations 
mocracy will 
average man 
ing itself worth 
Too many of 









—_———— 


Save 
and 


broad. 


coln. 


that 


to inspire an 


its 


citizens; 
enough to 


mili- 


The rest of the world is far closer 
to us in every way than in the days 
founders—Jefferson, 
Comparisons 
are unavoidable. To disprove the pre- 
systems, 

affirmative, 
It can no longer be neg- 
ative—no longer adopt 


democracy 
up-to-date 


a defeatist 


In these tense and dan- 


in the world de- 


saving 
those 


itself 
woman by 


the 


nrav 
prov- 


with 


who prate 


fireside 
own 


Presi- 
me from 


own 


had 
way 
the 


is noi 
“dream 
the building 
there 


same 


and 


Once you 


or 
A so- 


ex- 


leade: 


example, 


Taft, 


have 
liberal 


years. 
liberal 


coun- 
need for 
when 


A 


water 
con- 
intolerance, 
Americans 
revolu- 


to vote, 


assume 


are 
internal 


must 
daily 
make 


The United States News 


E FORWARD T 


g the Methods of Dictatorship, He 





Says Government Has a Duty © 


To Protect Private Enterprise But Must Guard Against Business Abuses 


about saving democracy are reall) 
only interested in saving things as 
they were. Democracy should con- 
cern itself also with things as they 
ought to be 

I am not talking mere idealism 
I am pressing realistic necessity. I 
reject the merely negative purposes 


proposed by old-line Republicans and 
Communists alike—for they are peo- 
ple whose only purpose is to survive 
against any other fascist threat than 
their own 


As of today fascism and commu 
nism—and old-line Tory Republicans 
ire not threats to the continua- 
tion of our form of government 


But I venture the challenging state- 
ment that if American democracy 
ceases to move forward as a living 
force, seeking day and night by 


| Modern society reminds President Roosevelt of a large, | 


mass-production factory. 


While dictators keep the 


a 


veyor belt.” 


turn Senator Wagner to the 





The United States News presents the full text of Mr. 
| 


perform on the assembly line, 
|| paign address on Nov. 4, “but if the conveyor belt breaks 


voters to support Governor Lehman for re-election, to re- 


# matter how hard he tries, can do his 
own particular job Each of us 
farmer, business man or worker 


suffers when anything 
with the conveyor belt 

If our democracy is to 
must give the man 
able assurance that the belts will be 
kept moving 

Dictators have recognized that 
problem. They keep the conveyor 
beJts moving—but at a terrible price 
the individual and to his civil 
liberty 

The New Deal 


goes wrong 
survive it 


reason- 


average 


to 
has been trying to 
keep those belts moving without 
paying such a price. It does not 
wish to run or manage any part of 
our economic machine which private 
can run and keep run- 
should be left to indi- 


enterprise 
ning. That 


“Each member of the organization has his own job to 
“ the President said in a cam- 


or gets tangled up, no one in the factory, no matter how 
|| hard he tries, can do his particular job.” | 


mechanism operating at the 


expense of individual liberties, Mr. Roosevelt said the New 
Deal is trying to do the same without paying such a price. 
Thereupon he denied that the Administration wanted to 
manage the business system except where necessary to 
eliminate abuses which interfere with “the national con- 


The President expressed his views in asking New York | 


Senate, and to elect Repre- 


sentative James M. Mead to the Senate. 


Roosevelt's national broadcast herewith for the light it 


cratic government. 


peaceful means to better the lot 
our citizens, fascism and commu- 
nism, aided unconsciously perhaps, 
by old-line Tory Republicanism, will 
grow in strength in our land. 


Word 


Michigan’s Governor 

It will take cool judgment 
people to appraise the repercussion 
of change in lands. And 
a nation completely convinced—at 
the bottom the 
that their system of government 
best serves their best interests, will 
have such a judgment. 

And while we are developing that 
coolness of judgment, need in 
public office, above all things, men 
wise enough to avoid passing inci- 
dents where passion and force try to 
substitute themselves for judgment 
and negotiation. 

During my four years as Governor 


of Praise for 


for our 


other only 


as well as at top 


we 


and during my nearly six years as 
President, I am proud of the fact 
that I have never called out the 


armed forces of the State or Nation 
except on errands of mercy. That 
type of democratic wisdom was 
lustrated last year by the action of 
Governor Murphy of Michigan when 
he persuaded the negotiators of 
employers and employees to sit 
around a table and thus got an 
agreement, avoided bloodshed, and 
earned the praise of both sides of a 
controversy that had frightened a 


whole nation 


li- 


the 


Efficient Economic 
System Desirable 
With such an approach, the New 
Deal, keeping its feet on the ground 
is working out 


hundreds of current 
problems from day to day as neces- 
sities arise and with whatever mate- 
rials are at hand. We are doing this 
without attempting to commit the 
nation to any “ism” or ideology ex- 


cept democracy, humanity and the 
civil liberties which form their foun- 
dations. 

Our economic and social system 
cannot deny the paramount right of 
the millions who toil and the millions 
who wish to toil, to have it function 
smoothly and efficiently. After all, 
any such system must provide effi- 
ciently for distributing national] re- 
sources and serving the welfare and 
happiness of all who live under j 

The modern interdependent indus- 
trial and agricultural society is like 
a large factory. Each member of 
the organization has his own job to 


perform on the assembly line, but if 
the conveyor belt breaks or get 
tangled up, no one in the factory, no 


sheds on his conception of the responsibilities of demo- 


of 


viduals, to corporations, to any other 
form of private management, with 
profit for th¢ well, 
But when an abuse interferes with 
the ability of private enterprise to 
keep the national conveyor belt mov- 


se Who manage 


ing, Government has a responsibility 
to eliminate that 


America Leads World 
ee i we 

In “Stable Prosperity 
We do not 
that all we have 
that 
ful, but our economic and social pro- 
gram of the past five half 


abuse 


assume for a minute 
done is right or all 
we have done has been success- 


and a 


years has definitely given to the 
United States a more stable and less 
artificial prosperity than any other 


nation in the world has enjoyed 


ry f t 


The very fact that the business 


slump beginning last fall and run- 
did be- 
a major economic disaster like 
the slump that ran from 1929 to 
1933 is the best kind of proof 
fundamentally we found 
right 

You 


about 





ning into last summer 


not 


come 


that 
have the 
track. 

the n 


heard ews 


and 


have just 
the automobile factories 
industries that are open- 
ing full employment again. 
And the month of October 
alone over-all employment has risen 
nearly three-and-one-half per cent. 

I have been very happy in the last 
Six months to see how swi 


many other 
up for 
during 





ftly a large 
business men have been 
coming around to accept the objec- 


majority of 


es of a more stable economy and 


supervision of 








private ac in order to prevent 
4 return of the serious abuses and 
conditions of the past 


But if there should be any weaken- 





ing of the power of a liberal Govern- 
ment next Tuesday, it would resur- 
rect false hopes on the part of some 


business men, now beginning to 
antiquated ideas, if they 
n hold out a little longer no adap- 
tation to change will be necessary. 

There is no doubt of the basic de- 
sires of the American people. And 
because these basic desires are well 
known you find all 


didates, making the 


change that 


Ca 


parties, all can- 
general 


to satisfy these desires. 


same 
promises 

During the weeks before a general 
election, parties are the friends 
of labor, all parties are against mon- 


opoly, unem- 


} 
ail 


all parties say tl 





the 





ployed must r be given 
government es love th 
larmer 
Let me wa ju now, as I warne 
) wo ye S$ azo l iddre 
a¢ e all ti 7 1 eva: 1 
which says 


- State is 


¢ “Of course we believe these 
things: we believe in social security; 
we believe in work for the unen- 


ployed; we believe in saving homes 
Cross our hearts and hope to die, we 
believe in all these things; but we do 
not like the way the present admin- 
istration is doing them. 

“Just turn them over to We 
will do all of them—we will do more 
of them—we will do them better; 
and, most important of all, the doing 
of them will not cost anybody any- 
thing.” 


us. 


Decries Lack of 
Constructive Criticism 

But when democracy struggles for 
its very life, these same people ob- 
1 our efforts to maintain it, 
while they fail to offer proof of their 
own will and their own plans to pre- 
serve it. They try to stop the only 
fire engine we have from rushing to 
the fire because they are sales agents 
for a different make of fire engine. 
New ideas cannot be administered 
successfully by men with old ideas, 
for the first essential of doing a job 
well is the wish to see the job done 


Struct 


at all. 

Judge parties and candidates not 
merely by what they promise but by 
what they have done, by their rec- 
ords in office, by the kind of people 
they travel with, by the kind of peo- 
ple who finance and promote their 
campaigns 

By their promoters ye shall 
them 

No 


ever 


know 


national how- 
much it may represent the gen- 
the 


administration, 


uine popular will of people, can 
in the long run prove enduringly ef- 
fective if that administration can be 
cut off from the people by state and 
local machinery controlled 
by men who are hostile. 

My own State of New York is to 
Ours is the most 
complex State in the union—thirteen 


political 


choose a governor. 


million population, great farming 
areas, hundreds of small communi- 
ties, one huge city of seven million 


people, and many other cities, great 
and small. 

Governing the State of New York 
requires the skill which comes from 
long experience in public affairs. 

In 1918 when I was thirty-six years 
old, I invited to run for the 
governorship of this state. I was then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. I 


was 


declined the offer, because my job 
required me at that time to sail on 
a destroyer for overseas service. 

I am glad I did, for, looking back 
on that time, I do not think that I 
had experience and knowledge of 


affairs wide enough to qualify 
Besides, I did not think 
abandon in mid- 
important public job that 


publi 

as Governor 

it quite right to 
ream an 

I had undertaken. 

Complex Problems 
Of a Governor 


the State of New York 
being an assistant 
Navy or a district 
attorney The Governor of this 
called upon to administer 
18 great departments of government | 
State institutions 
house over one hundred 
wards of the state 


Governing 
is more than 
secretary of the 


and to supervise 
that thous- 
and 

He must be able to understand and 
handle the vast and intricate prob- 
agriculiure. He is charged 
with the supervision of State finance 
and the maintenance of State credit. 
He is responsible for its widespread 


lems of 


system of roads, parks, canals, 
bridges and schools. 

He has to maintain, preserve and 
improve the great body of social 
legislation already on the statute 


books of the State—unemployment 


insurance, workmen’s compensation, 





social security, help for the needy | 
and the under-privileged; and he | 
must see to it that these recent re- 
forms are made to keep pace with 


the broadening conception of social 


| 
justice. | 
| 


Equal protection of the law— 
criminal and civil—for human rights 
as well as property rights; prosecu- 
tion of criminals in high financial 
places as well as low places; the 
preservation of civil and religious 
liberties—all these precious essen- | 


tials of civilization are entrusted to 
him | 
| 
Vital Necessity 
Of Law Enforcement 
New York has State laws matching 
progressive Federal measure | 
They were all 
enacted under the guiding hand and 
driving energy Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman 
Recruits in 
democracy 


every 


of the last five years. 


of 


he battle for economic 


are always welcome irre- 





spective of party; but at a critical 
moment in the world’s history we 
Ce »t take the risk of supplanting 


seasoned leaders like Governor Leh- | 


* man with men, no *r how sin- 
cere, who have yet to win their spurs 
or prove what they really know or 


where they really stand in the fight 


matlé 


for social justice. 
Those who truly and sincerely join 
the struggle for social justice, eco- 


nomic democracy for its own sake, 
do not throw stones at veteran 


fighters in that cause. 
No one can properly minimize the 
active 


need of law enforcement, 





Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 





whether it be in a great city or in 
the rural counties. Certainly Gov- 
ernor Lehman has never minimized 
it, and has never hesitated to call 
to his assistance in law enforcement 
young and vigorous prosecutors, ir- | 
respective of politics. We need more 
active law enforcement, not only 
against the lords of the underworld, 
but against the lords of the 
overworld. 


aiso 


It is right—wholly right—to prose- 
cute criminals. But that is not 
enough, for there is the immense 


added task of working for the elimi- | 
nation of present and future crime 


+ by ge 


tting i of evil social condi- 
tions which breed crime, Good gov- 
ernment can prevent a thousand 
crimes for every one it punishes 

The: fight for social justice and 
economic democracy has not the al- 
lure of a criminal jury trial; it is a 
long, weary uphill struggle—and 
those who give themselves unspar- 
ingly to it are seldom acclaimed at 
my lady's tea or at my gentleman's 
club. 


ric 
aa 


As a resident and voter in the 
State of New York I urge my fellow 
citizens and voters, who are inter- 


ested in preserving good government 
and American democracy, to 
for Herbert H. Lehman 


vote 


Duties of Senator 
lo Keep Wheels Turning 
And just as a governor is required 
to be much more than a good prose- 


cutor, so a United States Senator 
must be much more than a good 
lawyer. A Senator from New York 


must do more than merely vote on 
whatever bills drift by. He must be 
able and willing to take the initiative 


—to keep the legislative wheels 
turning in the right direction. 
If you were to list some of the 


newly recognized major responsibili- 
ties of government to meet the com- 
plexities of modern life—security in 
old age, unemployment insurance, 
protection of the rights of labor, 
low-cost housing and slum clearance 
~—-you would have a virtual resume 
of the acts of the Congress which 
bear the name of Robert F. Wagner. 

So often since 1933 has new legis- 
lation been described as “the Wagner 
Act” that the phrase has become 
confusing because there have been 
so many Wagner acts. 

For example, there is not only the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act; there 
are the Wagner Social Security Act 
and the Wagner Housing Act; and 
although you might feel uncertain 
as to which particular act is meant 
by the phrase, you can feel no un- 
certainty as to this—that any one of 
the Wagner Acts was an act intended 





for the benefit of those who need 
the help and support of government 
against oppression and intolerable 
ing 


conditions of liv 


Courageous Leadership 
For “Common Man” 


His name stands for courageous 
and inteiligent leadership, construc- 
tive statecraft and steadfast devo- 
common man and the 


liberties 


tion to the 
cause of civil 

With him I hope the voters of this 
State will send to the Senate ah 
experienced member of the House of 
Representatives—James M. Mead— 
known through many years for his 


expert knowledge of three flelds 
whose _ intricate problems press 
heavily upon government today— 
railroads, aviation and civil service 


and for his unflagging support of 
every liberal measure that has come 
befawe the Congress. We need that 
legislative experience, that temper 
of mind, that expert Knowledge in 
the United States Senate. 

Look over the rest of the names om 
the ballot next Tuesday, Pick those 
who are known for their experience 
and their liberalism, 

Pick them for what they have 
done, and not just for what they say 
they would do. 

And one last but important word: 
Pick them without regard to race, 
color or creed, 

Some of them may have come of 
the earliest Colonial stock; some of 
them may have been brought here 
as children to escape the tyrannies 
of the Old World. All of them are 
American citizens now. 

Remember that the fathers of 
American Revolution represented 
many religions and came from many 
foreign lands. 

Remember that no matter what 
their origin they agreed with Benja- 
min Franklin; “We must indeed all 
hang together or most assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” 

Remember that in these grave days 
in the affairs of the world we need 
internal unity—national unity. For 
the sake of the nation that is good 
advice—and it never grows old. 


(Full text of the Fireside Chat 
broadcast by President Roosevelt, 
Nov. 4, from his home at Hyde 
Park, N. Y.) 
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SPECIAL 


MEALS AROUND 


Two Savory, Flavory 
Meals That Save You 
Time, Work and Money! 


HY not make it a culinary 
habit in your household to 
feature Heinz Cooked Spaghetti or 


Heinz 


Cooked Macaroni 


on the 


menu at least once a week? These 
delicious, quick-to-fix favorites are 
all ready to serve. And they’re both 


budget-balancers that go over big! 


Heinz-Made from Start to Finish! 
Heinz makes this spaghetti with 


semolina flour—drenches it 


in a 


sauce of Heinz “aristocrat” toma- 
toes, perky cheese and piquant 
spices. It’s luscious alone—or with 


leftovers. 


And that 


lusty dish— 


Heinz Cooked Macaroni—is pre- 
pared in a thick cream sauce with 


cheese. 


A supply of both will 


make you mighty pantry-popular! 


QUICK 


©.2%4-0 


DELICIOUS 


SPAGHETTI SUPPER ‘MACARONI DINNER 


Heinz Chicken Gumbo 
(Creole) Soup 
Crackers 
Heinz Ripe Olives Celery Curls 
Heinz Swg@gt Gherkins 
Heinz Cook@d Spaghetti 
French Rolls 
Heinz Fig Pudding with 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 





Heinz Cooked Macaroni with 
Asparagus 


Combination Cucumber and 
Tomato Sauce 


Parisian Dressing 
Heated Whole Wheat Muffins 
Heinz Apple Butter 
Berry Cobbler 


Tea or Coffee 
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BUSINESS "TRUCE: 
WILL IT LAST? 





Utilities as a symbol. The na- | 
tional defense argument. What it | 
means to industry. | 








HERE is great interest, even among high Gov- 

ernment officials, in the question whether 

President Roosevelt’s present quest for a truce 
with business will continue long after election. 

Majority opinion is found to be strongly on the 
side of a continued quest. An admitted vital need 
for improving this nation’s industrial plant and 
for checking the disintegration of skills among 
its workers, in the interest of national defense, 
accounts for this opinion. 

However, disseuters point to the fact. that al- 
ways in the past when truce was talked some 
issue has arisen to renew the fight. 

This time the utility industry is pushed for- 
ward as the symbol of Government-Business 
peace. That industry has permitted what is a 
building program to fit normal requirements to 
be put forward as a national defense program. 
At the same time the Securities & Exchange 
Commission is interpreting the Utility Holding 
Company Act in a manner satisfactory to the 
holding companies. 

“The rapprochement between the Government 
and the utilities is most heartening. Its impli- 
cations are of far-reaching national signifi- 
cance,” said C. E. Groesbeck, chairman of the 
Board of Electric Bond & Share Company, after 
a half-hour talk with Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Groes- 
beck’s company 1s one that had opposed most 
vigorously the New Deal utility policies. 


Overtures to Utilities 


And to Railroads 


After this observation by a utility spokesman, 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, announced that agency is 
ready to advance $250,000,000 to utilities if 
needed by them to finance expansion. Private 
investors, however, are expected to supply needed 
funds. 

In the midst of this situation the Public Works 
Administration struck a sour note by authoriz- 
ing a loan and gift of $3,279,000 to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for use in construction of a municipal 
power system to compete with the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company. Negotiations are now 
under way for purchase of properties of the pri- 
vate company by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Still, Government officials insist, the long war 
with the private utilities is approaching a basis 
of settlement. 

On top of that has come an effort by the White 
House to work out some solution of the difficult 
railroad problem. President Roosevelt is assur- 
ing the railroads that he will back a legislative 
program at the next session of Congress designed 
to help them straighten out their difficulties. 
More Government loans are in sight here. 


Fewer Experiments 


On New Deal Program 


So far as can be determined by a survey of 
New Deal sources, few new experiments of im- 
portance are to be offered to the new Congress. 

The White House attitude is that the present 
upturn will temper business resentment over past 
experiments and will ease the adjustments that 
have been made necessary by those experiments 
National defense is counted upon as a means of 
inducing business men to accept some tax in- 
creases and to go along with Government in- 
ducements to encourage plant modernization. 

A combination of recovery and a slowing down 
in the pace of experiments may, if the President 
is guessing right, provide a basis for a continued 
truce between Government and business 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Chairman of the Board, General Motors 
Corporation 


ooo from all parts of the United 
States indicate a consumer interest consider- 
ably in excess of that existing a year ago. This 
is supported by a material increase in advance 
orders. 

These circumstances, with the general improve- 
ment in most indices normally used to reflect the 
trend of industrial activity as a whole, would 
appear to forecast an improved consumer de- 
mand or an upward trend as compared with a 
year ago, when the opposite was the case. It is 
to be hoped, of course, that these indications will 
be supported by the facts, when available. 

It is believed fair to say that the automotive 
products of 1939 in general represent greater 
progress in comparison with 1938 than did the 
latter in relation to 1937. 

An important question of product policy arises: 
is it of greater benefit to the country as a whole 
to capitalize the results of such technologicai 
progress as is allocated to improving the value 
of the product by reducing the price or by im- 
proving appearance and quality of the product 
Either is entirely possible engineering-wise. 

It has been demonstrated time and time again 


that the American public demands a car of gen- « 
" wv 
erous size—one of ample power and of relative * 


luxury—as compared with 
other countriey 


(From a report to stockholders Oct. 28.) 


the consumers of 
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New Basis For Wages... Housing Plans 
Signs of Government- Business Peace 








James M. Landis 


George M. Harrison 


Walter P. Stacy 


Harry A. Millis 
Harris & Ewing ; wd 


RAILROAD EMERGENCY FACT-FINDING BOARD 


= 
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J. J. Pelley 


STRIKING A BARGAIN BETWEEN GOVERNMENT, RAIL LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


apo railroad industry now has withdrawn its request for a flat 15 per 
cent reduction in the wages of railroad labor as a result of recom- 
mendations by the Emergency Board appointed by President Roosevelt. 
A plan of Government aid to railroads now is in order. This plan is to 
be considered by a special committee representing all rail interests. 

The President’s board which vetoed the cut was composed of Dean 


University of Chicago. 
rison, president of the Railway Labor Executives Association. 
agement was represented by J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. 


James M. Landis, Harvard Law School; Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy, 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court, and Prof. Harry A. Millis of the 
Spokesman for rail labor was George M. Har- 


Man- 





(emmsgraias Labor's Share of Industry's Income: 


What Railway Wage Report Means to Employers 


age country’s railroads have been told that 

their present rather sad plight does not justi- 
fy them in ordering a horizontal reduction in 
the rate of wages paid to their workers. 

National attention centered on that decision 
of the Emergency Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt under the Railway Labor Act. 

Overlooked by the nation, however, was the 
philosophy and the reasoning that lay behind 
the unanimous conclusion of the three Board 
members. In a 25,000 word report, these mem- 
bers really laid down the principles that may 
become of increasing importance in affecting 
the wage policies of all of American industry. 

The broader and broader organization of 
American Labor suggests that the principles 
underlying this case will confront employers 
over and over again in the future. The three 
men who have given point to these principles 
are Walter P. Stacy, chairman of the Board and 
member of the North Carolina Supreme Court; 
James M. Landis, dean of the Harvard Law 
School, and Harry A. Millis, of the University 
of Chicago. 

These men were con- 
The Bondholder: ¢,onted with the practi- 
cal problem of determin- 
ing the philosophy that 
Lessened Income should underlie the divi- 
sion of industrial income between workers, 
bondholders and stock owners, 

In the railroad industry as a whole, from 1932 
to 1937, total fixed charges, which include inter- 
est on bonds, had barely been earned. In some 
years they were not earned. 

This looked like poverty and danger for bond- 
holders. But here a new viewpoint was inject- 
ed. The Board called attention to the fact that 
earnings were related to par value of outstand- 
ing railroad bonds. 


His Share’in a 


“Actually, however,” its report set out, “mar- 
ket value of railroad bonds taken as a whole 
has been far below par value. During these 
years millions of bonds have changed hands. 
Thus losses in many cases have already been 
realized and in countless others must be recog- 
nized to exist. In these cases, to bring back the 
return to reasonable limits would not necessarily 
call for a return measured upon the base of par 
value.” 

In other words, if a person has bought a 6 
per cent bond at 50 per cent of par value, full 
payment of interest means a 12 per cent return. 
The apparent conclusion is that Labor should 
not be called upon for sacrifices to make pos- 
sible any such return. 

Then there is a second point and another 
statement of principle. 

Labor contended before the Board that work- 
ers should not be asked to take a cut in pay 
simply because management, in prosperous 
years, made dividend payments larger than pru- 
dence justified. The point was made that own- 
ership alone, even in lean periods, should pay 


+ for the mistakes of a management which it, and 


it alone, put into power. 


This point the Emer- 
gency Board accepted in 
a statement of principle 
as follows: 

“Sudden crises of short 
duration frequently overtake industries. They 
may bring with them bankruptcies and insol- 


The Ownership: 
Its Return When 


Losses Accrue 


vencies, and permanent loss to invested capital. 
But in such a situation it would 
adhere to the principle that normally the shock 
of these crises must be taken up by ownership 


be well to 


An outline of principles for dividing 
income between workers and owners. 

The real importance of the railway 
wage report. 

What employers may expect. 








and not by the wage structure. Ownership, as 
has been observed before, is adapted to derive 
the benefit of sudden increments; it is equally 
right that it accept the burden of short crises. 
Wage structures change more slowly, rising 
only after prolonged periods of increased profits 
and falling only after declines have established 
themselves.” 

This is a point that the New Deal has sought 
to establish, and with some success during the 
present depression. In several major industries, 
particularly those that are organized, hourly 
wage rates have been sustained at the level they 
reached prior to the recent recession. 

In this point, too, is recognition of the prin- 
ciple that ownership should sacrifice something 
from past accumulations to help sustain the 
income of its workers in a period of depression. 
Industry always has contended that it uses its 
surplus and reserves to maintain employment, 
but Government economists contend that there 
is no real evidence to support industry's claim. 


— = A third point made by 
Fixing Wages the Emergency Board is 
Equivalent to an adaptation of the ar- 
a gument increasingly 
Power to Tax? stressed by the New Deal 
economists that the power of industrial man- 
agement to fix prices is equivalent to the Gov- 
ernment’s power to tax. 

“In 1923 in the New Eng!and Division case,” 
said the Board, “Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed 
out that the fixing of rates and charges for a 
national industry, such as the railroads, was a 
function not unlike revenue legislation, inas- 
much as these rates and charges, which are ab- 
sorbed generally by the whole public, were to 
that degree the equivalent of taxes. 

“An increase in rates on particular products, 
like a tariff on those products, means the im- 


+ 


position of the equivalent of a tax burden upon 


the group of producers and consumers that 


continues to use that product. The same aspect 
characterizes the wages of railway labor and the 
return that the industry can make upon its in- 
vested capital. Reduction in these wages or 
reduction in that return means that specified 
grotips are being indirectly taxed to keep the 
roads running.” 

According to this philosophy the power of an 
employer to reduce wages of employees is equiv- 
alent to the power to tax. A corollary of this 
conclusion may be that since the power to tax 
is a governmental function, Government should 
have a voice in determining whether or not 
wages may be reduced. 

Minimum wage legislation may rest on that 
point. 

The Board 
capital, the wages of capital, or interest, takes 


pointed out that in the case of 
into consideration the risk of possible reduction 
at the time of employment. This same calcula- 
tion, however, does not figure in the determina- 


tion of the wage of the human worker. 


, . Another point made in 
Horizontal Pay the report to the Presi- 
Cuts Unfair to dent is that wage reduc- 
tions, where made, should 
Lower Brackets? ... 


the ability of the varyingly paid groups of 


into consideration 
workers to take the shock of decreased pay. 
In other words, if wage cuts are to be made they 
should be made in the incomes of those with an 
income large enough to permit them to do more 
than barely subsist. Horizontal wage reduc- 
tions are opposed. 

Horizontal cuts, the board concluded, “oper- 
ate according to the analogy of regressive rather 
than progressive taxation—making the burdens 
fall with undue weight upon those least able to 
meet them.” 

Here is something more for employers to 
ponder since wage cutting in the past has large- 
ly been of the horizontal variety. The Board 
admits that to change that method of wage ad- 
justment involves difficulties but those difficu!- 
ties do not seem to it to be insurmountable. 


At the same time the 
Emergency Board went 
farther, and in clinching 


Wage Workers: 


Their Share in 


E its argument against a 
arned Income horizontal wage reduc- 


tion for railroad workers, pointed out that about 
half of the resulting savings of $250,000,000 from 
a 15 per cent wage cut, would go to those rail- 
roads that were in no financial difficulty and 
that were able to get along even in this period. 

As a result of the report the railroads, instead 
of pressing for a pay cut regardless of the White 
House, are joining with the President, and with 
organized labor, to seek from Congress Iegisla- 
tion that can help to work out the problem 
through other forms of economy. 

OweN L. Scott. 
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A NEW U.S. "BANK" 
TO AID HOUSING? 





| The President's latest plan to en- 








courage home building. Taking 
care of the middle class. 
ESPITE armament plans, utility expansion 


plans, railroad rehabilitation projects and 
business-government peace talks, the planners 
here still think that home building will be the 
backbone of any sustained new period of ree 
covery. 

For that reason thought and planning is being 
concentrated in that field. 

President Roosevelt on Nov. 1 gave newspaper- 
men a line on the new direction of thinking as 
it relates to home construction. Essentially, the 
President's conclusion boils down to the proposal 
that a new banking mechanism should be set up 
by the Government. 

This proposed new bank or investment trust 
organization would sell guaranteed debentures 
at low interest rates to the public and would 
then loan money for the building of homes to 
rent at from $5 to $10 a room. 


Middle Class Field 
In Housing Industry 


Mr. Roosevelt, in effect, told newspapermen: 

The Government started in 1933 with Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, which saved large 
numbers of homes. It followed with the Federal 
Housing Administration, which has been suc- 
cessful in financing homes for a group that could 
afford to pay more than $10 a room a month 
in rent. That didn’t do much good for the poorest 
group of the population. So there followed the 
United States Housing Authority which is suc- 
cessful in providing homes for those who can- 
not afford even $5 a room in monthly rent. 

That still leaves a large group of the popula- 
tion able to pay between $5 and $10 per room 
per month, who have not been taken care of. 

Discussion now is centering on ways and means 
of financing that group so that in the North, in- 
dividual homes would be built for approximately 
$3,000, to rent on the basis of about $5 to $10 a 
room per month. No definite answer is found 
as yet. Mass production is part of the problem. 
That part is probably a little easier than the 
matter of obtaining money. 

Most of the financing in the past, the Presi- 
dent went on, has been by individual corpora- 
tions or individuals, who have sought some ad- 
ditional privilege for the use of their money and 
many suggestions along the line of tax exemp- 
tion have been made for the higher income 
brackets to encourage that money to go into this 
type of pretty safe investment. 


An Outlet Is Seen 


For Small Investors 


But we have in this country an enormous pool 
of money that belongs to small investors who 
want to find investments paying between 3 and 
3! per cent interest. Mr. Roosevelt added that 
he had initiated surveys in half a dozen com- 
munities that showed a surprising number of 
instances where people with $1,000 to $5,000 do 
not know where to put their money. 

This situation led the President to believe that 
there is a pool of money waiting for investment 
in housing if only the Government would pro- 
vide the machinery. The final answer has not 
been found as yet, but exploration is still going 
ahead. This exploration is for plans that do not 
call for tax exemption for individuals of large 
income. 

The plan for a Government-created banking 
or investment trust system, that would enter this 
field, is in an advanced stage in the Government’s 
planning quarters, although Mr. Roosevelt did 
not admit that. 
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The Voice 
of Goverument 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Acting Works Progress Administrator 


PPROXIMATELY 228.000 persons left WPA 
employment during September, three out of 
four quitting voluntarily. The number repre- 
sents 7.6 per cent of the total certified employ- 
ment at the beginning of the month. 

Reviving activity in industry, in progress 
several months, is only now beginning to have 
its effects on the general problem of need and 
employment. A 24 per cent increase in the num- 
ber who left WPA of their own accord in Septem- 
ber as compared with August is evidence of more 
prosperous conditions 

If conditions in agricultural areas do not off- 
set these gains, we can be confident of material 
reductions in total WPA employment. 

It is further proof that the unemployed are 
eager for jobs and are not content with work 
relief when other employment becomes available. 

Those who left WPA jobs voluntarily during 
September numbered 173,202, or 76 per cent of 
all separations. Private employment was given 
as the reason by 80.221 and it is believed the 
majority of the 85,599, who left without stating 
their reasons, found jobs with private employers; 
7,382 secured transfers to other Federal projects. 

Although a net increase of 43401 on WPA 
projects occurred during September, separations 
that month, 7.6 per cent of the total certified as 
in need of relief, enrolled at the beginning of 
the month, is the highest rate of separation since 
this type of report was initiated last May. 

* (From a statement made public Nov. 1.) 
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YAHALL the Securities and Exchange + 


Commission play the role of 
policeman or adviser in the affairs of 
the New York Stock Exchange? 

O. Douglas, chairman of 
in effect addressed this 


William 
the SEC, in 
question to officials of the New York 
Stock Exchange nearly a year ago, a 
few months after he assumed office. 

The role of policeman meant the 
intrusion of the Federal Government 
directly into regulation of exchange 
practices. It meant the drawing up 


of Federal regulations and their en- ~ 


forcement by Federal agents 

The role of adviser meant the SEC 
would help exchange officials draw 
up regulations which would make a 
reality of the mandate of the Se- 
curity and Exchange Act of 1934 to 
insure an “honest market” for deal- 





SEC — policeman or ad- 
viser? 

The agency's role in re- 
the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


lation to 


What the program for re- 


vision of Exchange prac- 
tices means in terms of 
market regulation and gov- 
ernment policy is here de- 


scribed. 











ings in securities. But enforcement 
of those regulations would continue 
in the hands of the exchange, which 
would mean that procedure could be 
carried out speedily and without the 
necessary delays of litigation and 
Official red tape. 


A Sweeping Revision Of 
Exchange Practices 
That question whether the ex- 
change would assume the task of 


self-regulation definitely was an- 
swered in the affirmative Oct. 31. 


How a Stock Exchange Regulates Itself 








—Harris & Ewing 
CUSTOMER PROTECTION 


Paul Shields, New York utilities 
expert, shown leaving the White 
House after conferring with the 
President in relation to Wall Street 
reforms growing out of the Whit- 
Mr. Shields recommends 





ney case. 
greater safeguards for brokerage 
customers’ funds. 
statement announced the most 


sweeping program of revision of 
stock exchange practices in history, 
a program which will fundamentally 
alter the conduct of brokerage busi- 
ness throughout the country. 

The program is designed to estab- 
lish new practices which will protect 
fully the money and securities en- 
trusted by the public to securities 
brokers. 

Mr. Douglas, in announcing the 
program, said that many of the ma 
jor features result from investiga- 
tion of the failure a few months ago 
of Richard Whitney & Co. and are 
designed to eliminate a repetition of 
the circumstances surrounding that 
chapter in the history of Wall Street. 


One of the major goals is the cre- 
ation of special banks or central de- 
positories for securities which would 
segregate all the money and securi- 
ties now held by brokers for the pub- 
lic and would concentrate the lend- 





The Wurted States Mews 





+ ing involved in margin trading 

Under the present plans the New 
York Stock Exchange will set up 
a central depository system which at 
first will be voluntary. 


“An achievement of the first or- 
der,” declared Mr. Douglas, is the 
prohibition effective April 1, 1939, 


against margin trading by member 
firms and their general partners if 
the firms carry customers’ margin 
| accounts 


Closer Checkups 


On Brokerage Firms 


ther major provisions include 
provisions for a better check-up of 
the financial condition of brokerage 
firms, requirements that member 
firms and partners of member firms 
report all substantial loans except 


THE INVESTMENT TRUSTS: 
GROWTH IN DEPRESSION 


SPECTACULAR development of 
| L& the boom days of the late ’20s 
was the tremendous expansion of in- 


vestment trusts 

At the end of 1927 stockholders of 
such companies numbered 300,000 
By the end of 1930, the number had 
grown to an estimated 1,785,000 
stockholders, a net gain of 1,480,000 
in three years. 

The growth of investment trusts 
continued during the depression and 
on Dec. 31, 1935, there were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 record holders of the 
stock or certificates of investment 
trusts and investment companies. 
Slimination of duplications, resulting 
from one person’s holding more than 
one investment trust or investment 
company security, shows that ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 different in- 
dividuals held investment trust 
securities. 


Average Holdings Small 

These figures are given in the 
latest SEC report from its study on 
investment trusts, just made public. 

Most of investment stock- 
holders have extremely small hold- 


trust 





The exchange and the SEC in a joint 


The red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
on milk, ice cream, and other dairy 
products means that they meet Seal- 
test standards of quality and purity. 


——_— —- : ——= 





Centuries ago, knights in clanking 
armor set out to free the Holy 
Lands from the scourge of Islam. 
Today, in thousands of labora- 
tories, there is another crusade 
being carried on... to free all of 
Mankind from the scourge of 
dreaded diseases. 





The Sealtest System of Labora- 
tory Protection works through 
more than one hundred labora- 
tories to improve the quality and 


safeguard the purity of milk, ice 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM 


CRUSADE! 


OF LABORATORY PROTECTION 





cream and other dairy products. 
This network of lgboratories 





supervises production in the 
local plants of Sealtest member- 
companies. 

Every day—Sealtest techni- 
cians test and check milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products 
...to see that they meet Sealtest 
standards of quality and purity. 

To millions of families, the 
red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
on dairy products is a buying 


guide ...an added assurance 


of good health. 


AND ITS MEMBER. 


COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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ness may not exceed fifteen times a 
roker’s net capital instead of the 
former ratio of 20 to 1, prohibition 
of commingling of customers’ securi- 


ings. And because of the average 
size of their holdings and prevailing 
practices most of them have little 
voice in the management 

he implication is drawn from the 
nature of the SEC’s report that 
recommendations for regulation of | 
the investment trusts to be made at | 
the next session of Congress will in- 
clude proposals to give the small 
stockholders a much greater voice in | 
management. 

“In a realistic sense,” said the SEC, 
“control of investment companies is 
exercised by the management groups 
and interests affiliated with these 
groups who manage the companies 
This control is acquired or perpetu- | 
ated in the investment-company field 
by the methods employed in other 
types of corporations—either through | 
stock ownership or through control 
devices other than stock ownership.” | 


ABOUT INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


@ The best-satisfied truck owners are those who long ago pinned 
their faith to International Trucks. If you are a painstaking man, 
with a need for trucks, take the time fora few days to ask every In- 
ternational owner or driver you meet his opinion of International 
Trucks and service. We'll stand by what you hear from them! 


In the meantime, ask the nearby International dealer or branch 
to give you the complete mechanical low-down on today's beauti- 
ful models (International has 30—from '.-ton to powerful 6- 
wheelers). Drive one of these new trucks on the highway—check 
into International’s service set-up. 


| : : INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 


Minority Control 

The SEC’s study indicated that 
ownership of from 10 to 30 per cent 
of the voting stock of certain 
types of companies ordinarily was | 
sufficient ‘two maintain  perpetua- 
tion of a controlling influence by the | 
management group, in view of the | 
wide disperson of the remainder of 
the securities. | 

As a general rule, said the SEC, the 
affiliated interests holding control | 
included officers, directors and firms | 
of companies controlled by them and 
a few large stockholders. | 

Management investment com- 
panies were found to have attracted 
by far the largest public following, 
with 1,500,000 or three-fourths of the : , K 
2,000,000 record stockholders. Most | 
of the remaining stockholders were 
holders of face-amount installment 
and fixed and semi-fixed trust cer- 
tificates. 


f Pick-up models in 


B three 
ities 


sizes, Capac- 
%-ton to 1-ton. 
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This is under no circumstances to be 
an offer to buy, or as aso 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


construed as an offe ring of these or as 


icitation of an offer to buy, any of 


Bonds for sale, 
uch Bonds, 


| $25,000,000 
| Argentine Republic 


| Ten Year Sinking Fund External Loan 41% Bonds 


Dated November 1, 1938, Due November 1, 1948. 
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Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned 
or from any other underwriter of this issue. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 6, No. 45 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








The Case AGAINST 
a Single Term and in 


Favor of Two Terms 
HE question is simply this: Shall our Pres- 
idents be free, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, to seek a second term of four 
years, or shall they be limited by constitu- 

tional amendment to a single term of four 

years or to a single term extended to six 


years?..... 
The argument is not that it is clearly known 


now just how long each President should re- 
main in office. Four years is too long a term 
for a President who is not the true spokesman 
of the people, who is imposed upon and does 
not lead. It is too short a term for a President 
who is doing or attempting a great work of 
reform, and who has not had time to finish it. 
To change the term to six years would in- 
crease the likelihood of its being too long, with- 
out any assurance that it would, in happy cases, 
be long enough. A fixed constitutional limita- 
tion to a single term of office is highly arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory from every point of view. 


The argument for it rests 
upon temporary conditions 
which can be easily removed 


PRESIDENT 
by law. Presidents, it is said, 
AT POLLS are effective for one-half of 


their term only because they devote their at- 
tention during the last two years of the term 
to building up the influences, and above all, the 
organization, by which they hope and purpose 
to secure a second nomination and election. 

It is their illicit power, not their legitimate 
influence with the country, that the advocates 
of a constitutional change profess to be afraid 
of, and I heartily sympathize with them. It is 
intolerable that any President should be per- 
mitted to determine who should succeed him 
—himself or another—by patronage or coer- 
cion, or by any sort of control of the machin- 
ery by which delegates to the nominating con- 
vention are chosen. 

There ought never to be another presidential 
nominating convention; and there need never 
be another. Several of the states have success- 
fully solved that difficulty with regard to the 
choice of their governors, and Federal laws 
can solve it in the same way with regard to 
the choice of Presidents. The nominations 
should be made directly by the people at the 
polls. 

Conventions should determine nothing but 
party platforms and should be made up of the 
men who would be expected, if elected, to carry 
those platforms into effect..... 


NOMINATE 


It must be clear to every- 
body who has studied our 
political development at all 


TERM AS A 
that the character of the 
SOLUTION? Presidency is _ passing 


through a transitional stage. We know what 
the office is now and what use must be made of 
it; but we do not know what it is going to work 
out into; and until we do know, we shall not 
know what constitutional change, if any is 
needed, it would be best to make. 

It seems to me that the present position of 
the Presidency in our actual system, as we use 
it, is quite abnormal and must lead eventually 
into something very different. 

He is expected by the Nation to be the leader 
of his Party as well as the Chief Executive of- 
ficer of the Government, and the country will 
take no excuses from him. He must play the 
part and play it successfully or lose the coun- 
try’s confidence. He must be prime minister, 
as much concerned with the guidance of legis- 
lation as with the just and orderly execution of 
law, and he is the spokesman of the Nation 
in everything, even in the most momentous 
and most delicate dealings of the Government 
with foreign nations. 

Why in such circumstances should he be re- 
sponsible to no one for four long years? All 
the people’s legislative spokesmen in the 


TWO-YEAR 
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Advantageous to the People 
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WooDROW WILSON 


wrote as President-elect on Feb. 5, 1913: 


House of Representatives and one-third of 
their representatives in the Senate are brought 
to book every two years; why not the Presi- 
dent, if he is to be the leader of the party and 
the spokesman of policy? 

Sooner or later, it would seem, he must be 
made answerable to opinion in a somewhat 
more informal and intimate fashion—answer- 
able, it may be, to the Houses whom he seeks 
to lead, either personally or through a Cabinet, 
as well as to the people for whom they speak. 
But that is a matter to be worked out—as it in- 
evitably will be—in some natural American 
way which we cannot yet even predict. 


MUST HAVE The present fact is that 


the President is held re- 
THE POWER sponsible for what happens 


TO LEAD in Washington in every large 
, matter, and so long as he is 
commanded to lead he is surely entitled to a 
certain amount of power—all the power he 
can get from the support and convictions and 
opinions of his fellow countrymen; and he 
ought to be suffered to use that power against 
his opponents until his work is done. It will 
be very difficult for him to abuse it. He holds 
it upon sufferance, at the pleasure of public 
opinion. Everyone else, his opponents in- 
cluded, has access to opinion, as he has. He 
must keep the confidence of the country by 
earning it, for he can keep it in no other way. 
Put the present customary limitation of two 
terms into the Constitution, if you do not trust 
the people to take care of themselves, but make 
it two terms (not one, because four years is 
often too long), and give the President a 
chance to win the full service by proving him- 
self fit for it. 

If you wish to learn the result of constitu- 
tional ineligibility by re-election, ask any for- 
mer governor of New Jersey, for example, 
what the effect is in actual experience. He will 
tell you how cynically and with what compla- 
cence the politicians banded against him waited 
for the inevitable end of his term to take their 
chances with his successor. 

Constitutions place and can place no limita- 
tions upon their power. They may control 
what governors they can as long as they please 
and as long as they can keep their outside 
power in influence together. They smile at 
the coming and going of governors as some 
men in Washington have smiled at the coming 
and going of Presidents, as upon things ephem- 
eral, which passed and were soon enough got 
rid of if you but sat tight and waited. 


FIXED RULE As things stand now the 
people might more likely be 


IS OF LITTLE cheated than served by fur- 

ther limitations of the Presi- 
BENEFIT dent’s eligibility. His fight- 
ing power in their behalf would be immensely 


weakened. No one will fear a President ex- 
cept those whom he can make fear the 
elections. 


We singularly belie our own principles by 
seeking to determine by fixed constitutional 
provision what the people shall determine for 
themselves, and are perfectly competent to de- 
termine for themselves. We cast a doubt upon 
the whole theory of popular government. 

I believe that we should fatally embarrass 
ourselves if we made the constitutional change 
proposed. If we want our Presidents to fight 
our battles for us, we should give them the 
means, the legitimate means, the means their 
opponents will always have. Strip them of 
everything else but the right to appeal to the 
people, but leave them that; suffer them to be 
leaders; absolutely prevent them from being 
bosses. 
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The Case FOR 


Indefinite Tenure 


OW that the 1938 election campaign 

is over, the nation looks toward 1940. 

The issue is not, as so many people 

suppose, whether Franklin Roosevelt 

should have a third term but whether any 

President should serve the people for twelve 
years or even more. 

If we can look at the matter dispassionately 
—and in a question of such grave importance, 
personalities should be brushed aside—the 
query is whether twelve years is too long a 
period of service for any man at the head of 
the Government of the United States. 

Viewed impersonally, why should we object 
to a term of 12 years for a President when we 
applaud the man who can serve four or even 
five terms as the governor of a large State? 

Why do we speak so approvingly of a United 
States Senator who is elected and reelected to 
serve five terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a 
particular period of years. Rather do our ob- 
jections go directly to the powers of the Presi- 
dency. For my part I am as strongly opposed 
to the autocratic powers in a single term of 
four years as I am to the exercise of those 
powers for an 8-year or 12-year term. 


A RECALL 


Once you strike at the root 
of the problem and correct 
SYSTEM the weakness in our system 
SUGGESTED of executive domination, that 

‘ moment you readily settle 
the question of presidential tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little 
objection to any man serving the American 
people as Chief Executive for 12 years or even 
16 years, provided the American people can 
recall such a President at any time that he 
ceases to serve the interests of the people as 
expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson 
aptly said in the quotation printed in the ad- 
jacent column: “Four years is too long a term 
for a President who is not the true spokesman 
of the people, who is imposed upon and does 


not lead.” 
The sovereign power in 


CONGRESS Bee: 

America is vested in the peo- 
AS CURB ON ple. So long as their national 
EXECUTIVE legislature is free and un- 


fettered, there can be no dic- 
tatorship at least for more than four years at 
a time. 

But is Congress unfettered under the present 
system and isn’t even our plan of bi-ennial elec- 
tions a weak check on the Executive and one- 
man government rather than a protection for 
popular government? 

We say that every two years the entire 
House of Representatives changes if the peo- 
ple so desire. But only one-third of the Senate 
is up for election. What, then, is the power of 
the President in the interim? During his four- 
year term he is stronger than two-thirds of the 
House of Representatives and stronger than 
the Senate up to the point that he commands 
one less vote than the necessary two-thirds to 
override his veto. His appointees to policy- 
making offices and _ presidentially-controlled 
commissions and boards are not subject to re- 
call for four years. 

So if a President can persuade by one means 
or another a simple majority of Congress to 
pass a law, his veto can prevent repeal or any 
modification whatsoever by amendment unless 
fully two-thirds of both Houses concur. This 
is legislative rigidity with a vengeance. 

Such a veto power surpasses in actual poten- 
tiality the so-called tyranny of a 5 to 4 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States because at least in that instance five 
persons must concur in the decision whereas 
in the effective veto of legislation as against a 
roll call in which only one vote less than two- 
thirds of both Houses is cast, the judgment 
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THIRD TERMS FOR PRESIDENTS 


Constitutional Amendment to Permit a President to Serve For 8 or 12 Years or Even More, 
But Subject to Recall at Any Time After First Two Years, Would Be More 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


of a single personality in the White House is 
enough to checkmate the will of the people. 
Tome, therefore, this question of three terms 
comes up for discussion at an opportune time 
when the country may well consider seriously 
a constitutional amendment which should by 
no means be aimed at Mr. Roosevelt’s ambition 
to serve a third term but should permit him 
or anybody else to be elected if the people want 
him subject only to recall at any time after two 
years of tenure. 
It will be suggested at 


CONGRESS Moe 

once that if the President can 
WOULD BE control the elections by use 
IN CONTROL of federal funds he can per- 


petuate himself in power and 
thus dictatorship can be legalized by constitu- 
tional method. But in any constitutional 
amendment permitting indefinite tenure and 
providing for recall, the power of the Congress 
would be supreme. A President who refused 
to accede on an important measure or policy 
to the wishes of a 60 per cent majority of each 
House would have the choice of forcing a gen- 
eral election or else retiring from office whilst 
a successor is chosen by a 60 per cent vote of 
both Houses from among the members of the 
majority in Congress. The Cabinet, moreover, 
should be chosen from Congress, thus assuring 
cooperation for the majority in both branches 
as well as direct responsibility to the people. 
Prior to the New Deal America struggled 
with the dual system of sovereignty and no 
leadership for a strong nationalism appeared 
except sporadically. The present Administra- 
tion, however, has developed in five years a 
centralized government which has placed un- 
der national jurisdiction many factors of our 
economic life, such as agriculture and industry, 
wage and hour control, and the financial sup- 
port of State and city governments. The dual 
system of States’ Rights and specified powers 
for the Federal Government has been altered by 
a bloodless revolution. This creates new prob- 
lems for us in respect to presidential tenure. 
We have been in-the habit of pointing to 
England as having accepted many social re- 
forms and even a centralized government but 
we too often forget that Great Britain has a 
system of recall and the people there are at all 
times sovereign and not just once in four years. 


TENURE If our destiny lies in the di- 


rection of centralization, if 
SHOULD BE an enlarged nationalism is to 
LESS RIGID be our method of dealing 

with perplexing social and 
economic problems of the nation and the world, 
if the Federal Government must needs control 
the many operations of American business and 
agriculture so as to attain cohesion and na- 
tional unity, then the right way to preserve 
democracy in the United States is to remove 
the rigidities of presidential tenure altogether. 

We must, therefore, provide by constitu- 
tional amendment a system of recall which 
will permit us to get rid of an incompetent or 
misguided President at any time after two 
years and yet enable us to retain a President 
whom the people want for as long as 12 years 
or more—a President who continuously repre- 
sents the desires of the majority of the people 
of the United States. 

This is progressive government, fitted to the 
needs of the hour and stripped of all questions 
of personality. Such an amendment as here 
proposed will be accepted in good faith only if 
it makes the present incumbent of the White 
House subject to its penalties or eligible to its 
benefits. It is a truly American concept spon- 
sored for generations by far-seeing Americans 
and applied in an analogous way in States and 
cities—a system of recall which puts upon the 
elected executive a sense of responsibility com- 
mensurate with the trust imposed in him by an 
approving electorate. 
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